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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
iN GIFY SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTION 


By C. L. Cushman, Director of Research and 
Curriculum, Denver Public Schools. 


At the meeting of the executive committee of 
the Society for Curriculum Study held at the 
time of the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence in the spring of 1935 I was asked to 
be résponsible for the preparation of a report 
of the present interpretation of curriculum 
building by the curriculum directors of a limited 
mumber of large cities. The papers which follow 
have been prepared in accordance with that re- 
qest. For the delay there has been in prepar- 
ing end submitting the report, I am chiefly re- 
sponsible. 


Each of the contributors to this discussion 
has had as an aid to his writing a collection 
of statements from some fifteen or twenty cur- 
Ticulum workers in various public schools pro- 
vided to me in response to a questionnaire that 
asked for their concept of the curriculum and 
its development. Consequently, the statements 
presented here embody in part at least the think-~ 
ing of a considerable number of persons. 


Although I have not studied the matter, I 
would hazard the guess that the position of di- 
rector of curriculum dates back over e period of 
mot more than twenty years. It is this same 
period which has has witnessed such activity in 

8 construction of courses of study as is with- 

Parallel in public or private education. 

% is not difficult to understand why it was 
that the position of director of curriculum and 
6 curriculum department come to be associated 


almost exclusively with the concept of building 
courses of study. The purpose of the present 
symposium was to determine whether that concept 
accords with the present thinking of leaders 

in curriculum positions in public schoolse How 
shall we think of the curriculum? What does it 
mean to provide leadership in building the cur- 
riculum? What factors contribute to the develop- 
ment of the curriculum? How can a school system 
te organized for the development of the curriculum? 
These are the questions which are considered here. 


In the first paper, Miss Mackintosh indi- 
cates clearly that curriculum directors have in 
most cases come to think of the curriculum as 
including the sum total of the learning exper- 
iences provided for the child by the school. If 
we accept this definition, it becomes apparent 
that we should either change the nature of the 
responsibilities of our departments of curricula 
or change the titles of those departments to 
designate that their function relates to writing 
courses of study -- one, but only one of the 
important activities which has to do with the 
making of the curriculum, 


Miss Cutright contends, rightly I believe, 
that the continuance of organizations built in 
accord with the old course of study concept of 
curriculum building hampers the development of 
a well-integrated curriculum program. Among 
the various sketches of curriculum organizations 
which Mr. Parker has included in his paper we 
find that of Miss Cutright'’s own school system, 
Mimesapolis. 


Mr. Brown, in his paper on democratic organ- 
ization for curriculum building, deals ably with 
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a subject that merits mch more consideration 
than it has generally received. Mr. Brown lays 
down the excellent principle that the relations 
between the director of curriculum and the 
teachers should be of the same order as those 
we are trying to develop between teachers and 
pupils. This is an easy principle to set forth, 
but one that requires a life time of study and 
practice to learn to follow consistently. Indeed, 
I think that Mr. Brown himself has at one point 
in his discussion compromised with his own prin- 
ciple. He says that "During this (early) per- 
fod, when inertia, tradition, and the influence 
of college preparatory interests are dominant, 
a small minority must often press forward with 
@ minim of democratic procedures". I agree 
that a small group mst press forward, but I 
believe that this can be done by democratic 
procedures. Democracy within a school system 
should provide the machinery under which people 
may disagree as well as agree. 


The four papers merit careful reading -- yes, 
more than reading. They should provide the oc- 
casion for each of us to inspect our ow think- 
ing and practice. 


swe 6 & 


As originally planned, this symposium was to 
include two added papers, one on the personnel 
of a curriculum department, and the other on the 
social direction of the curriculum progran. 
Those who were to contribute these papers were 
unable to complete them by the time the mam- 
script was submitted to the editor. If they 
are received later they will be included in an 
early number of the Curriculum Journal. 
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40OW SHALL WE THINK OF THE CURRICULUM? 
By Helen K. Mackintosh, Associate Professor 
of Education, Miami University. 


Need for Definition -- When the above ques- 
tion is asked concerning the curriculum, those 
who attempt to clarify the meaning may well take 
into consideration the scope of the field to be 
covered. Such a definition mst be broad enough 
to cover the grade range of kindergarten through | 
college. It must be practical enough to meet the | 
needs of those who are working in rural schools, 
challenging enough to enlist the cooperation of 
private schools, broad enough to fit the con- 
ditions under which any group of teachers is at 
work. Furthermore, such a definition mst apply 
to situations from Minnesota to Texas and from 
Fhode Island to California. Although all these 
considerations mst be taken into account, pre- 
sent practice and interpretation probably are 
the best criteria to use in evaluating proposed 
definitions. 








One of the greatest difficulties which stands _ 
in the way of formating an acceptable defini- 
tion, is the fact that students in the field of 
education are loath to agree upon a common work- 
ing terminology. The story is told by a uni- 
versity professor of his experiences in a situa- 
tion of this sort, As a young teacher teaching ~ 
in a rural school he conceived the idea of bring- | 
ing a setting hen into the classrooms He 
thought of this as an interesting experience for 
children to have. Several months later he 
attended a teacher's convention. One of the 
speakers referred to the worth-while project of 
bringing a setting hen into the classroom. Iater | 
in a magazine article he saw the setting hen re- 
ferred to as a problem. Now he says, she has be- | 
come an activity, and any day he expects to hear 
of her as a unit of work. Possibly any, or all 
of these terms might be applied to such m ex- 
perience as a setting hen in a classroan. There ] 
would always be the question of how the experie—> © 
was used, as a criterion for determining whether 
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it was small enough to be a problen, or large 
enough to be a unit. Certainly quibbling over 
terms mst not be allowed to detract from the 
value of the experience to children. 


Historical Setting -- From a limited cur- 
riculum with few offerings has come the broad 
curriculum of today with its opportunities for 
mental, physical, artistic, msical, construc- 
tive, ed creative expression on the part of 
girls and boys. From a curriculum which empha- 
sized skill in the use of tools of learning, 
schools have come a long distance in placing 
equal stress upon health, worthy home membership, 
vocation, character, and wise use of leisure 
time, Other educational agencies in the commn- 
ity such as the Y.M.C.A., Y,W.C.A., Boy Scouts 
end Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, Junior Red 
Cross, and others support or raenforce the pro- 
gram of the school. Schools have labeled as 
extra-curricular certain activities in the form 
of organized clubs or informal groups of stu- 
dents who have met in after school hours. Now 
there is a tendency to feel that such activities 
may actually be a basic‘part of the curriculum 


itself and should function during the school day. 


This change in point of view has been ac- 
companied by a shift in emphasis from subject 


matter to the growth and development of the child. 


It demands first that the teacher have an under- 
standing of children, and second that she have a 
broad knowledge of many subject fields. She 
will help the child to make proper adjustments 
to the learning situation before anything is 
said about subject matter. She will attempt to 
meke learning a thing to be desired. She will 
take into account the physical, mental, social, 
end chronological ages of the child as she helps 
him to meet his problems in a school commmity. 


Varied Interpretation of the Curriculum -- 
Differences in philosophy of education have led 
each of two groups of individuals to set up goals 
far removed from each other, as the purpose of 
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education -- learning as an end in itself amd 
learning from the standpoint of what it does to 
the child. ‘here are almost as many points on a 
scale represented by a line drawn between these 
two statements as there are individuals and 
groups who think actively about the purposes of 
education. These differences are reflected in 
their definitions of the curriculum and in in- 
terpreting it in terms of what goes on in the 
classroom. The question of differences in term 
inology has been previously raised. Results of 
investigations have shown that it is difficult 
for even those who are considered expert judges 
to agree upon good teaching when they see it at 
the same time and under the same conditions. <A 
recent investigation*® of teaching quality at 
the secondary level indicated that what was de- 
scribed as the best teaching that could be ob- 
served in a certain metropolitan area was not 
considered to be of high quality by the observers. 


Illustrations from Current Thinking -- 
Responses from a group of individuals interested 
in curriculum problems constituted the basis for 
the present symposium. Since these points of 
view represent various sections of the country, 
and both elementary and secondary levels of the 
public schools they are presented with the idea 
that they may serve as illustrative of the gen- 
eral thinking in this field. 


Statement 1. "We have defined curriculum as 
an organized series of supervised learning ac- 
tivities, designed to aid the individual to 
grow and to develop toward the realization of a 
specific purpose or purposes." 


Statement 2. "No longer is it possible to 
think of the curriculum as fixed, rigid, and 
made up of definite bodies of knowledge for the 


* BRIGGS, T. H. "The Practice of Best High 


School Review 433 745-752, 


School Teachers." 
December, 1935. 
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training of the mind. Rather is it necessary to 
think of it es including all activities and ex- 
periences in the school which are calculated to 
modify the behavior of pupils toward rather 
clearly foreseen socially desirable goals. 

its broadest sense, the program includes all 
aspects of school life which in any way contri- 
bute to the learning attainment of the pupil.” 


In 


Statement 3. "We should define the curricu- 
lum as experiences that contribute to the growth 
and development of the child." 


Statement 4. "The curriculum should be de- 
fined as the entire program of studies. 


Statement 5. "The curriculum should be in- 
terpreted to mean all activities in which the 
school makes a conscious effart to give pupils 
experiences." 


Statement 6. "A curriculum is a presentation 
of certain subjects arranged in sequence and re- 
quired for graduation in some particular field 
as commercial, college preparatory, and so on.” 


Statement 7. “The curriculum includes what 
shall be tamght in our schools as based upon the 
needs of child life and growth. These needs mst 
be determined by the curriculum maker through a 
careful study of present day conditions of child 
life and how these conditions may be developed to 
insure a well-rounded functioning personality.” 


Statement 8. "The curriculum is the sum total 
of actual experiences children have under the 
direction and guidance of the school." 


Statement 9. “The word curriculum should be 
used to define all the experiences, planned or 
accidental, which an individual participates in 
whether in school or out, ed that the words 
school curriculum refer to all experiences par- 
ticipated in by the pupil during his school 
hours." 
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Statenant 10. "The curriculum then, as here 
conceived, may be defined as those school ex- 
periences which are designed to throw light on 
problems for which pupils have accepted respon- 
sibility." 





- 


Statement 11. "We think of the curriculum 
as the organized program of subjects or activi- — 
ties which the school provides for the child.” | 


' 


! 


4n analysis of these statements shows a 
range of opinion from the limited interpreta- 
tion in statement 6 to the broad definition in 
statement 2. There are degrees of likeness to 
and variation from both of these expressions of 
opinion in terms of the other nine. There are 
certain characteristics, however, comnon to 
the various statements which should be given a 
place in any definition based upon these find- 
ings. 
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A corriculum implies some organized material, 
There should be every opportwmity for current 
interests and for pupil initiative but there 
must be some skeleton or framework of ideas to 
give general direction to learning, to point to 
@ goal, to provide for contimity, to avoid 
overlapping, and to indicate some milestones 
along the way. Such a theory indicates that 
there be an overview of the whole field of edum| 
tion from kindergarten through the college level. |” 
Such organization mst be of the desirable type | 
and not in the nature of specific subject mat- 
ter to be learned, as the point of reference. 














Next the aspect of guidance should be 
stressed. The teacher is the guide and directo 
of the learning activities. This is inferred [ 
in the statement which includes both planned 
and accidental experiences. It should be pos- 
sible for a teacher to change or modify her om 
plan in terms of the needs of her group, to 
think in terms of principles to such an extent 


that every class period represents curriculun 
building and interpretation whenever she 
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a wit or a problem from a different angle. It 
is necessary that the pupil know his own needs 
and limitations and that the acquisition of 
skills and techniques be made in the light of 
such knowledge. The child raises his questions 
and evaluates his achievement, but always with 
the counsel and guidance of the teacher. 

- 

Emphasis is placed upon experience as a basis 

for learning. Eight of the statements refer to 
experiences or activities as the basis of the 
curriculum. True learning will not take place 
wmtil the child has seen the need for it in 
terms of a real situation or has actually used 
it in terms of need which he has felt. For ex- 
ample, place geography learned in a meaningful 
relationship sticks far longer than any memori- 
zation of isolated facts. 


A mmber of the statements give a place of 
importance to individual growth and development, 
to the behavior side of the child's life as of 
equal importance with subject matter learning. 
Personality development and adjustment are in- 
creasingly given carefyl study by teachers and 
wy all concerned with the building of the 
curriculum. 


One or two statements make the definition 
of curriculum broad enough to include all of the 
experiences which the school has to offer; not 
merely those of the classroom itself, but of 
the school commmity which includes contacts 
with other school classes in assemblies, on the 
playground, in the school council and in many 
other social situations. 


Furthermore, the curriculum mst have a def- 
inite goal or purpose. This is stated or in- 
plied in "socially desirable goals," "problems 
for which pupils have accepted responsibility," 
"realization of a specific purpose or purposes," 
amd similar expressions. The criticism fre- 


quently made of certain illustrations from pre- 
sent practice is that of failure to define in 
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advance specific purposes or goals. This criti- 
cism is equally true of progressive, conservative 
and middle group groups, if a definite end is 
not indicated. 


Other Factors to Consider -- In the light of 
present-day social conditions, of the extension 
of the school age both downward and upward, of 
the difficulties involved in fitting into the 
economic system even upon graduation from college, 
school life needs to be made as well-rounded and 
as full as possible of all experiences. The end 
of education cannot be stated as that of earn- 
ing a living, but of being able to adjust to 
whatever circumstances meet the individual after 
his formal education has been completed. Adapt- 
ability is the characteristic required of each 
person in the world of today. 


Other educational agencies than the schools 
make their contributions too. The home, the 
church, and various social agencies have pro- 
grams that must modify or change the offerings 
of the school. Further cooperation is needed to 
determine the limits to the efforts of each and 
all, or to make these efforts interlocking. 


An attempt to define the curriculum mst 
lead to a reexamination of the philosophy of 
education, of terminology, of the characteristics 
of the curriculum as indicated by statements 
reflecting present practices and of the other 
factors which enter into consideration of any 
educational problems. 


From the preceding discussion, it seems fair 
to say that the curriculum today can be defined 
as en organized series of experiences carried 
on under the guidance of an understanding 
teacher toward certain socially desirable goals 
which have been decided upon in terms of the 
needs of the learner, and which will provide for 
his continuous growth and development. It is 


implied that all of the facilities which the 
school and the community have to offer will be 
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drewn upon for contributions. Although the 
teacher will have the overview, the learning 
situation will be worked out cooperatively by 
pupils and teacher together, with the former 
assuming responsibility for accomplishing def- 
inite purposes which are real end vital to then. 


FACTORS WHICH ENTER INTO THE TEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CURRIQULUM OF A CITY 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 
By Prudence Cutright, Assistent 
Superintendent in Charge of Instruction, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


In each locality there are certain determin- 
ers which operate in one wey or enother to in- 
flvence the nature, texture, form, and complexion 
of the curriculum of the schools within that 
locality. Fortamately the effect of these de- 
terminers is not fixed but may be guided, di- 
rected, and shaped by wise educational leader- 
ship. While all those interested in the improve- 
ment of the curriculum are conscious of the ex- 
istence of these influential elements, still ac- 
tual practice tends to show that in most locali- 
ties insufficient time end effort are given to 
the educational plenning necessary to the proper 
use of these forces. 


First of these determiners of the curriculum 
is obviously the commmity itself. The most 
crucial characteristic of the commmity is the 
level of its educational thinking; its under- 
standing of the real objectives of education; its 
lmowledge of educational problems; and its coop- 
erativeness in working out solutions of these 
problems. Seldom does a school curriculum pro- 
gress much above the level of the thinking of 
the most interested lay citizens in the locality. 
Considerable attention is given to school public- 
ity for the purpose of gaining financial support 
for the schools. While some of this publicity 
is instructive in regard to school activities, 
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still it is by no means a substitute for the 
type of cooperative-plamning necessary between 
interested lay citizens and educational leaders 
if commmity forces are to be used in forwarding 
curriculum development. During recent years 
there has been a considerable increase in the 
mumber of school systems using lay comnittees 
for the purpose of studying problems of the cur- 
riculum. One -city is reported to have called 
in pediatricians, dentists, murses, and other 
lay workers interested in health education to 
assist in formating a list of objectives for 
the school health program. In another school 
system the teachers of art interviewed citizens 
in all walks of life in an attempt to learn the [| 
ways in which adults use, or could use to an ad- | 
ventage, knowledge and skill in art. The ine [7 
formation collected was used as a basis for re- 
vising activities in the field of art education 
on the senior high school level. Other cities 
are reported to have as a definite part of their | 
organization for curriculum development a citi- 
zens’ committee which gives suggestions and ad- 
vice on curriculum problems. Such lay committees |” 
not only aid in building a better curriculum and 
in constructing better courses of study, but : 
such informed groups of citizens in each commm [| 
ity will do much to raise the level of the com | 
munity's educational thinking. 





There are, of course, other ways of raising 
the level of the community's thinking on educa- 
tional problems such as well directed newspaper 
publicity, talks to citizens’ groups, parent- 
teacher conferences, classroom visitation by 
parents, and films showing school activities. 
No doubt both the cooperative-plaming type of 
activity and the informative publicity type just 
mentioned should be used as a means of carrying 
the commmity’s thinking along with desired 
advencements in the school curriculum, 


Some school authorities have hesitated to 


utilize the services of lay citizens in planning 
school curriculum because they have feared the 
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usurpation of their education leadership. 
ably too much importance is attached to this 
quéstion to who shall hold the position of 
leader in discussions pertaining to matters of 


Prob- 


education. It would seem reasonable to expect 
the leadership to pass from one individual to 
another according to the contribution which the 
person has to make to the question under consid- 
erabione Thus there is no doubt that classroom 
teachers, rather than the director of curriculum 
construction, might well be the leaders in cer- 
tein types of discussions. Again, intelligent 
ley citizens might for a time assume the leader- 
ship when the problems under consideration lay 
in their particular fields. Too tenacious ad- 
herence to the belief that school authorities 
mist always hold the reigns in conferences on 
educational matters stifles exchange of ideas 
and defeats the whole purpose of cooperative- 
planning. The schools are not the property of 
school officials and of school teachers, but of 
the state or of the people. While citizens ex- 
pect initiative and leadership on the part of 
professional school people, still they naturally 
and rightly expect to be admitted to councils 
on school matters. We have been forced to take 
citizens into our confidence regarding the finan- 
cial support of the schools, but ever since we 
abendoned the "town meeting" as a place for con- 
sidering all matters of the commmnity, profes- 
sional school people have to a certain extent 
closed the doors on all outside advice about 
learning activities to be included in the curric- 
ulum. It is highly possible that there would be 
far more truly progressive schools in the United 
States today if more time were taken in discus- 
sing instructional and curriculum matters with 
parents and citizens. Lack of progress in build- 
ing a curriculum related to pupils’ needs and 
interests may be attributable not so mich to the 
lack of vision and willingness on the part of 
school officials, as to the obstacles which are 
Constantly thrown in the way of school people by 
indifferent or antagonistic citizens. 
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Another phase of community life which in- 
fluences the school is the cultural level of its 
citizens. The degree of understanding which can 
be developed and the extent to which the commn- 
ity can cooperate with the schools will depend 
to a great extent on the culture of the adults in 
the commmity. Development of appreciation of 
the finer things of life has in the past had the 
attention of many organizations outside of the 
school. Of recent years the schools have 
ewakened to their responsibility for leadership 
in the field of adult education. Schools are be- 
coming centers of opportunities for study not 
only on the part of the children but also of the 
adults of the community. The interest which many 
adults are displaying in commmity opportunities 
for study is one of the most hopeful signs to be 
found in the educational scheme of today. 


Second only to the commmity in importance 
as a determiner of the curriculum is the teaching 
group. The selection of a well trained, well 
qualified group of teachers is an initial neces- 
sity, but equally important and necessary is some 
plan for the continuation of teachers* training 
while in service. Manifestly the real curriculum 
is the product of the classroom; not solely the 
work of any group of experts. ‘The curriculum 
develops and is put into operation in the class- 
room. It is only by the inclusion of the entire 
teaching group in training activities that the 
educational philosophy and teaching practices of 
the group may be so stimulated and leavened that 
@ reasonable chance of developing and putting a 
desirable curriculum into operation is ensured. 
Continuation of training must be so planned that 
not only may teachers keep abreast with that 
which is best in educational practice, but also 
that some of the wide differences in the educa- 
tional thinking and practice which seem to exist 
between elementary and secondary school teachers 
may be erasede It is only through the elimina- 
tion of the wide and sometimes contradictory dif- 
ferences in conceptions of the purpose of educa- 
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tion, in knowledge of how learning takes place, 
in attitudes toward subject matter and children 
that a contimous educational program may be 
put into effect. These differences may be les- 
sened only by definite efforts to bring both 
elementary and secondary school teachers into 
groups engaged in considering problems of the 
curriculum. Where adequate attention is given 
to teacher training activities of a interest- 
ing end constructive type, but little difficulty 
should be encountered either in the improvement 
of the curriculup or in the narrower task of 
producing forward-looking courses of study. 


The administrative organization of many 
school systems actually contributes obstacles 
to any comprehensive plan for carrying out the 
type of teacher training program contributory 
to the development of a desirable school curric- 
ulum. In some school systems, the plemning of 
curriculum and the supervision of instruction 
are the responsibilities of two separate de- 
partments. In such localities the difficulties 
of the director of curriculum in putting curricu- 
ler plans into operation are greatly increased 
by this lack of first-hand. contact with class- 
room teachers. ‘The curriculum, or those ex- 
periences which compose ea child's life and from 
which he learns, is the heart of the school 
program. To separate the direction of the cur- 
riculum from the direction of the teaching, 
which will in the end determine the success or 
failure of the curriculum, seems to be falty 
school organizetion. The integration of the 
work of the different school levels is being met 
in some school systems through a plan of vertical 
supervision. It would seem thst school authori- 
ties should also give attention to the problem 
of lateral articulation in an effort to coordi- 
nate the efforts of the different departments 
or divisions of the school. While excellent 
plens for the curriculum may be made on paper, 
little real progress will be made in education 
until those that plan the curriculum and those 
that guide instruction coordinate their efforts. 
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In order to meet this problem some cities are 

moving in the direction of a vertical organiza- 
tion in which the responsibility for both cur- 
riculunm planning and for the supervision of in- 
struction rest in one division of the school, E 
as under the direction of an assistant or deputy | 
superintendent in charge of instruction. . 


Two crucial factors which are detorminers of | 
the nature of the curriculum in ay locality, 
the commmity and the teachers of the local 
school, have been discussed. There is a third 
factor quite as important as these two. It is | 
the education leadership -. the training, skill, | 
vision, and ideals of the leaders of the school -)_ 
particularly of the school officers who are dele-| 
gated with the responsibility for curriculm =f 
construction and for the improvement of instruc. | 
tion. It is trite to say that these leaders ; 
must conduct their work along democratic lines. [| 
This has already been suggested in the statements) 
which have been made about carrying groups of | 
laymen along with discussions of improving the 
curriculum and about providing ways and means 
for keeping teachers in touch with education 
advancements. Curriculum development which 
proceeds on the basis of such democratic prin- 
ciples does not produce results with the same 
rapidity as more entocratic methods, but there 
is little doubt that the results secured are 
more permanent and more wide~spreade 


























ORGANIZATION OF A CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM FOR 
EFFECTIVE CURRICULUM LEVELOPMENT 


By J. C. Parker, Director of Curriculun, [| 
Research, and Guidance, Fort Worth, Texas. _ 


I. Point Of View 


The public school classroom teacher, the E 
supervisor, and the administrator are constantly | 
confronted with the task of making decisions wt 
pupils relative to what experiences are to be f 
encountered, how they are to be encountered, 
when they are to be encomtered, where they 
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to be encountered, and how they are to be evalu- 
ated. The making of these decisions involves 
thinkinge There is a problem situation in which 
certain techniques and raw materials are resorted 
to in meeting the problem. The problems are 
being met in city school systems each dey with 
varying degrees of intelligence and success by 
different individuals and from day to day by the 
seme individual. School systems have utilized 
various points of view, procedures, end organi- 
zations of persomel in en effort to improve 

the degree of success, according to varying 
stendards, in the making of the decisions and in 
the resulting activities. 


Extreme variations in point of view, ob- 
jectives, orgenization, and procedures make it 
impossible to indicate a typical school organi- 
zation for curriculum development. The varia- 
tions have been reviewed in a mumber of avail- 
able publications. Several attempts have been 
made to delineate effective guiding principles 
end the ideal organization. It is proposed here 
to avoid duplication of materials available in 
print, to postulate a point of view, to present 
certain interesting ideas from current practice, 
end to suggest a few areas for possible improve~ 
ment of current practice. The writer of this 
section asSumes all responsibility for the 
postulated point of view and the suggested areas 
for improvement. The ideas relative to current 
practice were reported by means of correspond- 
ence end manuscripts in response to the writer's 
attempt to survey current practice in twenty- 
one cities well distributed geographically and 
varying in population. 


It is agreed by all that any organizetion 
is conceived, perfected, and operated for the 
purpose of accomplishing certain tasks. Certainly 
it would be agreed that a point of view with 
respect to organizing a city school system for 
effective curriculum development should be a 
fumctional onee What is the organization ex- 
pected to accomplish? ‘Then, how can these things 
be accomplished? 


The goal, in many instances, is the pro- 
duction of courses of study. Trillingham, and 
others, state that the primary purpose of the 
curriculum program should be to produce high- 
Grade courses of study, while the professianal 
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growth of teachers should be a concomitant out- 
come. The tendency in the past certainly has been 
for city school systems to think of the produc- 
tion of courses of study as the primary purpose 
of the curriculum program. More recently there 
seems evident a tendency to think of the goal in 
broader terms, as the improvement of teaching. 

To improve teaching it is necessary to render 

aid to the classroom teacher in the performance 
of his duties. The crux of all teaching is the 
thinking of the teacher which leads to decisions 
and in turn to actionse The task of improving 
teaching is constantly one of improving the 
teacher's plans and decisions by improving his 
ability to think and that with which he thinks. 
Ability to think includes innate potentialities 
and the techniques utilized in realizing these 
potentialities to the fullest extent possible. 
That with which he thinks includes the ideas, 
facts, principles, conclusions, data, et cetera 
achieved or acquired in the experience of the 
teacher. Acceptance of such conclusions dictates, 
for all who would improve teaching, a point of 
view which assigns a major role in all plaming, 
procedures, and evaluation to attention to the 
teacher's ability to think and that with which he 
thinks. To this end the city school system 

must plan procedures and effect the necessary 
organization to definitely extract from all 
available sources certain principles to be 
utilized in the thinking leading to decisions 
and in turn to action; to definitely incorporate 
the principles into actual practice; and to 
consistently provide for a contimous i 
ture of time and effort by each individual in 
each of these Or arease 


In response to the attempt to discover and 
utilize such procedures the organization of 
personnel must be such that it makes possible 
for the entire staff a significant opportunity 
to study and discuss all available sources of 
ideas and principles and actually to attempt ex- 
emplification of resulting ideas in the class- 
room. The entire staff mst be continuously ine 
dulging in e “learning experience". This "learn- 
ing experience” mest be dominated by, and pre- 
dicated upon, the same philosophy and psychology 
we would utilize in the learning experience of 
the child. ‘There has been lengthy debating in 
the professional literature end in discussions 
et meetings relative to the participation of 
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teachers in curriculum development. Name deny 
the fact of great values accruing from such par- 
ticipation or that the most extensive partici- 
pation possible should be achieved. All debate 
the extent to which it is possible to achieve 
participation by lerge numbers of people and 
the types of responsibilities that various in- 
dividuals should assume. It is obvious that 
much of this debating results from differing 
points of view with respect to the meaning and 
scope of curriculum development. 


Chief among the resulting confusions is 
that of confusing curriculum development and 
supervision. This haa increased as the meaning 
and scope of curriculum has been conceived in 
broader and broader terms. What is curriculum 
development end what is supervision? Whet 
activities should be conceived as one end what 
as the other? Is curriculum development a part 
of supervision or is supervisim a pert of cure 
riculum development? It is not proposed that 
these difficulties be resolved here. It is suf- 
ficient for our purposes to state that a city 
school system is confronted with the definite 
responsibility of avoiding such confusion by 
definitely delineating its plan of orgenizing 
end proceeding. The opinion of the writer is 
that the questions are largely academic except 
in so far as they influence the school systen's 
practices with respect to participation of 
personnel in curriculum development (or in 
supervision). 


A city school system has available a number 
of possibilities for achieving participation in 
curriculum development by the entire staff: 
first, the organization of the entire personnel, 
under adequate leadership, for definite study 
and discussion of directions and of ways and 
meens of proceeding in certain directions. None 
seem to question the statement that the greatest 
possibilities for the improvement of teaching 
reside in our growing out of the current situa- 
tion in which philosophy and psychology are hid- 
den in practice in most instances. Second, the 
organization of the entire personnel, under ade- 
quate leadership, for the installation of new 
course of study materials. The course of study 
can be regarded only as a point of departure. 
That is, e point of departure for the teachers 
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upon a journey by way of study, discussion, trial, 
and demonstration toward better and better 
guidance and direction of the experiences of 
children. Third, the organization of the en- 
tire personnel, under adequate leadership, for 
the evaluation and revision of course of study 
materials. This should be upon a continuous 
rather than a periodic basise 


There are some aspects of curriculum de- 
velopment thet, without doubt, because of their 
very nature make participation by the entire 
steff impossible; namely, the actual production 
of course of study materials and the try-out of 
course of study materials. Large mmbers may 
contribute to the thinking which goes into the 
production of course of study materials but 
the actual writing, arranging, etce, must be 
fione by small groups. In reality there are no 
defining limits to the number that can partici- 
pete in try-out and it seems desirable to in- 
crease the numbers to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. 


Experience has revealed in many city school 
systems a distinct wealmess in the fact that the 
organization and procedure for curriculum de- 
velopment has not succeeded in the achievement 
of each member of the staff "becoming a part of 
the curriculum program" and being fully aware 
of his role. Improvements of the present and 
the future will result to the extent that each 
system moves toward this goal. Curriculum de- 
velopment has frequently been regarded as a 
leisure time activity apart from the activities 
of orgenizing, administering, and teaching 
schools. ‘The point of view postulated above 
dictates procedures resulting in the organization 
of persomel in a city school system for curric- 
lum development as an integral, permanently 
functioning part of the total organization. In 
reality the problem is not so mich one of or- 
genization as it is a problem of perspective, or 
point of view, of the staff assuming the atti- 
tude of a learner and consistently attacking 
instructional problems. 


II. Interesting Aspects of Current Practice 
Reported by Various Cities 


1. Every effort has been made to avoid that 
authoritarian approach characterized by intensive 
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plenning end preparing in research offices of 
detailed, logical outlines of subject mtter in 
which there is often little regard for the in- 
terests end needs of the classroom. (W.B. 
Brown -- Los Angeles) 


2. The next ten years are going to see far 
less emphasis on course of study construction 
end more on curriculum construction. We do 
well to devote more and more of our time to 
carriculum construction, renovating and improve 
ing our educational philosophy, and construct- 
ing a frame of reference which will enable us 
to carry out our philosophical aims. (Prudence 
Cutright ~~ Minneapolis) 


3. The preparation of courses of study is a 
very important part of the work of the Depart- 
ment of Curriculum Study. The type of course of 
study is slowly changing. From detailed activi- 
ties, we are changing to a development of the fun- 
damental principles, the psychology of the sub- 
ject. This is dome on the supposition that 
teachers who really understand the fimdamental 
principles of the subject and their relation to 
the teaching process will be able to determine 
the activities neoSesary for the success of 
pupils in that subject. This type of course 
requires skilled teaching and expert supervision. 
(D. R. Sumstine -- Pittsburgh) 


4. .. + The curriculum itself is too deeply 
rooted in the individual teacher-pupil relation- 
shipse The classroom, again, is the curriculum 
laboratory, the starting point of revision, 
end the concluding point of adoption. eevee 
This necessitatés an orientation of all instruc- 
tional development to the needs and interests of 
particular teachers and classes (W. By Brow -- 
los Angeles) : 


5. Our plan of organization really differs 
each year according to the problems being inves- 


tigated and the courses under production. 
| (@thel Mabie -- Medison) 


6. All we do in school is based consciously 
or unconsciously on some philosophy. We are 
egotistic enough to believe that our philosophy 
nay be just as good as the philosophy of the 
other fellow. It is understood that our philo- 





: sophy has been gained through the study of the 
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philosophy of the other fellow. During the past 
year, the book, Recent Social Trends, was care- 
fully studied in a series of six meetings at- 
tended by all teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators. The program for the coming year is 
based on Social Change and Education. For 
fifteen years, similar programs have been car- 
ried out. Our philosophy of education is based 
on the study of society and education. The re- 
sults of these studies are reflected in our 
program of studies, curricula, and courses of 
study. (D. R. Sumstine -- Pittsburgh) 


8. I believe the most potent factor in se- 
curing close cooperation is the inclusion of 
principals in all plens. (Ethel Mabie -- Madison) 


9. We have this year a curriculum commission 
which is at work determining the major social 
functions end their significant aspects (J. M. 
lee -~ Burbank) 


10. Probably 95% of our curriculum production 
work is done during the summer vacation. The 
committees are employed at regular summer school 
teachers' salaries (W.W. Kemmerer -- Houston) 


ll. Soon after the opening of the school term 
a mamber of seminars were organized. 
(Virgil Stinebaugh -- Indienepolis) 


12. If we are not careful we can overdo the 
assistance to teachers and principals. Our cur- 
ricalum programs should each year build in the 
minds of teachers a sounder philosophy and 
deeper convictions by which they can select, 
produce, and judge their own units. Greater 
independence, not greater need for help, should 
result. (Ethel Mebie -- Madison) 


13. There is a need for increasing the number 
of persons engaged in our curriculum work. All 
teachers and principals ought to take some part 
in some phase of curriculum wrk. I believe 
that the major portion of the teaching staff, 
including the principals, can spend their time 
well in reading and in small group discussion 
mestings, while most of the actual writing of 
materials has to be done by small select com- 
mittees. The study discussion groups can con- 
tribute to these committees suggestions and 
criticisms. (W. W. Kemmerer -- Houston) 


14. The Oakland plan of organization is verti- 
cal instead of horizontale ‘The Assistent 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
suggest, criticize, end assist 
in work of: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
suggest, criticize, and assist 
in work of: 


1. Mimeapolis, Minnesota 


Board of Education 
adopts course of study 


Superintendent 
advises, approves of plens and 
committees 


Assistant Superintendent 
(Division of Instruction) 





with assistance of supervisors and directors plens and initiates cur- 
riculum programs, directs curriculum committee work, plans teacher 
training programs, reviews studies and literature pertinent to 
current curriculum problems, conducts studies of related problems, 
constructs and standerdizes curriculum tests; devises and conducts 
surveys of pupil's needs, conducts testing programs, devises remedial 
materials. 





in work of: 















GENERAL CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 

(Appointed by Superintendent) 
reviews plans, gives advice, criti- 
cizes work of production committee 










ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
advises Production Committee on Foli- 
cies and plans in a specific field 










PRODUCTION COMMITTEE 
Selected principals or teachers re- 
lieved at least in part of full time 
teaching duty to give time to the 
actual production committee for each 
course revised or constructed. 


in work of: 
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HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
suggest, criticize, and assist 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
suggest, criticize, and assist 
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2. Denver Public Schools 


SEES 


Note: The suggested organization below was reported by Mr. Cushman as being in the process of 
development. It is presented here with the thought that the changes in current practice 
under consideration by one of the cities that pioneered in curriculum programs should 
be of interest and value. 


CURRICULUM COUNCIL 
(Approximately 160 members) 


Special 
Committees 
as needed 














COMMITTEE ON DIRECTICNY 
(10 members) 


(Fanctional|Area Committees) 


nental 
Skills 


5 to 9 5 to 9 ; 5 to 9 5 to 9 
members members members members 
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Superintendent in Charge of Instruction, for 
example, has charge of instruction throughout 
all levels of the school system instead of hav- 
ing a different person responsible for each of 
the various levels. Likewise, in each of the 
major subject matter fields there is organized 
@ curriculum council composed of outstanding 
teachers from the elementary, junior, and senior 
high schools, which has as its responsibility 
the cooperative study of curricular problems. 
In most cases these councils are related to the 
supervision of instruction by the expedient of 
having the Supervisor of Social Studies, for ex- 
ample, function as chairman of the Social 
Studies Curriculum Council. When especial 
problems peculiar to only one school division 
arise they are cared for by subcommittees com 
posed primarily of persons from that school 
division working under the vice chairmanship of 
@ person from that seme division. (Irving R. 
Melbo -- Oakland) 


15. All of the teachers, administrators, and 
supervisors of the Fort Worth Public Schools 
participated in the determination of the guiding 
principles for curriculum construction in Fort 
Worth, The reading, discussing, and thinking 
was based upon a comprehensive check list pre- 
senting all points of view. (J. C. Parker -- 
Fort Worth) 


16. Chairmen of the various curriculum com 
mittees are given one or two free periods each 
day. (W. E. Armstrong -- Salt Lake City) 


17. A philosophy of education for Wilmington 
was formlated in an extension course enrolling 
eighty-eight teachers, presented to the Superin- 
tendent, then definitely delineated by the in- 
structor. (Semel M. Stouffer -- Wilmington) 


18. The Assistent Superintendent in Charge 
of the Division of Instruction has charge of 
directing and articulating the entire instruc- 
tional program throughout the elementary and 
secondary schools. This includes curriculum 
construction and revision and the tests and 
measurements program as well as the direction of 
ell special service related to instruction such 


as, supervisors of special subjects, of libraries, 


visual education, and counsellors. 
Cutright -- Minneapolis) 


Prudence 
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19. Every elementary teacher and most second- 
ary teachers participated in the revision of 
the social studies materials through the agency 
of small study groups of approximately fifteen 
teachers. (J. C. Parker -- Fort Worth) 


Membership and Fimctions of Various 
Committees in Denver 


Curriculum Council 


Membership 
Personnel 
Administretive and supervisory personnel 
All principals - 
One representative of teaching steff fron 
each school wit 
Method of appointment 
All teacher representatives to be appointed 
by the teachers of the schools; the 
term of membership of cach teacher to 
be two years only with provision for 
one-half of mmber to be newly appointed 
each year 
Functions 
To conduct discussions of curriculum problems 
To hear reports of committee on direction or 
of functional committees 
To interpret and promote curriculum program 
in the schools 


COMMITTEE ON DIRECTION 


Membership 
Personnel 
Four classroom teachers, three principals, 
three representatives of administrative 
and supervisory staff 
Method of appointment 
Selection of teacher representatives to 
be made by teachers on curriculum cow- 
cil from their own membership; selec- 
tion of principals to be made by 
principals 
Membership of teacher representatives to 
be four years, of principal represen- 
tebives three years, with provision 
for rotation so as to have one new 
teacher and one new principal each yea! 
Functions 
To serve as executive committee for the 
curriculum council 
To prepare statements of trends which should 


























i characterize the curriculum progrem of 
the schools 
To receive reports from functional committees 
To advise with functional committees 
To report activities of functional committees 
to curriculum council 
To recommend special committees as needed. 


FUNCTIONAL COMMITTEES 


Membership 
Personnel 
From five to nine members on each committee 
L selected from teachers of special sub- 
ject and different educational level, 
on principals, and special supervisors 


Method of appointment 
All appointments to be for period of three 


nted years with provision for equal number 
of new members each year 
-“ Method of appointment to be worked out by 


committee on direction 
inted Functions 
To prepare reports on needs and progress in 
separate fields 
To appoint as needed special committees for 


se assigned duties 
To present reports to committee on direction 
or to curriculum council 
ran ‘ 
TV. SUGGESTED AHEAS FOR POSSIBIEZ IMPROVEMENT 
OF CURRENT PRACTICE 
le Qne of the most fruitful sources of raw 
material with which to think is the vast array 
aaa of printed materials available. It seems to be 
% 


a Characteristic wealmess of many teachers 
that they fail to make adequate use of this 
source. The city school system's awareness of 
these facts should lead to emphasis upon an ade» 
quate professional library and definite provi- 
sions for its use. A few city systems report 
| that the most valuable aspect of the curriculum 
oi | development program has been the establishment, 
a | building up, end use of the professional library. 
Many seem to have made no provision for this 
essential elements 


2e The demands of the changing contemporary 
social and economic scene are such that intelli- 
gent decisions with respect to the school ex- 
periences of children cannot be made without ade- 
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quate familiarity with the social and ecmomic 
scene. Herein lies a clue for those who would 
orgenize a city school system for curriculum 
development. Provision mst be made for achiev- 
ing understanding of and participation in the life 
of the commmity by the entire staff of the 
school system. Familiarity with subject matter 
remains a prime prerequisite for the successful 
teacher but subject matter ost include. life 
itself and more particularly the life of the 
community. 


3. Instructional programs are being con~ 
ceived more and more in terms of functional 
areas rather than subject matter areas. Many are 
attempting to go directly to areas of life as 
sources for divisions of the instructional pro- 
grame If the city school system is endeavoring 
te proceed in this direction it seems that 
curriculum organization in terms of subject mate 
ter aréas might be improved upon by substituting 
organization in terms of fumctional areas. 


4. In many instences there seems to exist a 
startling conflict between our developing know- 
ledge of the child and his growth and existing 
practice with respect to administrative, super- 
visory, and curriculum leadership. What we 
know, or do not know, about individual differen» 
ces, maturation, grade placement, et cetera de- 
fimitely leads to the conclusion that it is 
impossible to prescribe decisions relative to the 
experiences of the learner apart from the in- 
terests, needs, abilities, and attitudes of that 
learner. The fact remains that this is the 
practice with existing organizations for leader- 
ship in meny city school systems. If this con- 
flict is to be resolved it will be upon the 
basis of the relationships between teacher and 
pupil, teacher and principal, principal end super- 
visor, supervisor and curriculum director -- 
all personal relationships in the total organi- 
zation -- being characterized and dominated by 
respect for personality. Growth is the objec- 
tive. Arrogence, dogmatism, and authoritarianism 
should be conspicuous by their absence. Differ- 
ences of opinion, experimentation, and investiga- 
tion should be welcomed and encouraged. All 
answers should be regarded and utilized as the 
best present answer. There is in all probability 
a better one. 
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TEADERSHIP AND DEMOCRATIC PROCEDURES IN AN 
EFFECTIVE PROGRAM OF CURRICULUM 
TEVELOPENT 


By Wm. B. Brown, Secondary Curriculum Section, 
los Angeles Public Schools. 


4n effective program of curriculum develop- 
ment demands extensive use of democratic pro- 
cedures. It also requires adequete leadership 
and guidance. Bcth are indispensable parts of 
@ successful forward-looking program. There is 
no basic conflict between them; no need for any 
fatuous compromise. It will be our purpose to 
point out the procedures in a large school sys- 
tem whereby both are made a part of one common 
undertaking. We will attempt to indicate dif- 
Picalties and obstacles as well as the more 
fevorable factors which one will observe from 
time to time. We will rigidly adhere to the 
thesis that curriculum improvement does not 
resolve itself into a conflict between authori- 
tarianism and absolute democracy, between 
eutocracy and mediocracy. Rather do we hold 
that it is a matter of vigorously pursuing those 
- methods which most effectively achieve the educa- 
tional goals set up. 


It is not the purpose of this part of the 
committee report to discuss the aims and ob- 
jectives of the instructional progrem except to 
state that our concern is with individual growth 
and democratic pupil participation in activities 
which are individually satisfying and socially 
worth while. These are fully clerified else- 
where.» 


At the outset we feel that the same princi- 
ples should be applied in the relations of super- 
visors to teachers as teachers are expected to 
epply in their relations with pupils. Present 
day classroom procedures emphasize cooperative 
undertakings, helping pupils to reconstruct their 
own experiences, and the use of all methods of 
democratic learning which are significant end 
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functional in the lives of boys and girls. This 
requires of those administratively concerned 
with the curriculum, including all persons in 
supervisory capacities, an application of these 
sam principles in their relations with subordi- 
nates and teachers. All mst be working coop- 
eratively toward the achievement of common goals. 
Mendatory arbitrary tactics have little or no 
place in a system proceeding under a social 
democratic philosophy. Teachers mist be helped 
continuously to reconstruct their own exper- 
iences. All relations among teachers and admin- 
istrators mst be directed toward the common 
achievement of outcomes democratically agreed 
upon. Our educational philosophy in all its 
implications points toward a school organize- 
tion which depends less and less upon mthority 
end more and more upon cooperative procedures. 
The curriculum development succeeds or fails 

on this basic principle. Its conscientious 
pursuit will be rewarding to all. Its violation 
will result in an educational program which will 
be a sham and a delusion in too many respects. 


leadership plays a most important part in 
the day by day activities and the long range 
progrem of instructional improvement. No gain- 
saying the fact, democracy demands real leaders 
in curriculum as in every other phase of present 
day educational life. Some of this leadership 
is direct, helping teachers by suggestion, by 
demonstration, by conversation, by arousing 
interest in some new practice, through one type 
of contact or another. Much of it is indirect, 
probably the greater part. This refers to the 
setting into motion of forces that sooner or later 
change the currents of classroom activity. New 
attitudes can be created, old ones modified 
through professional writings, suggestive units, 
and other activities which in time come to the 
attention of interested teachers. This leader- 
ship may be lodged in teachers as well as super- 
visors. Pece setters, pioneers, instructors 
with a vision as to better ways to teach may 
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start developments in one classroom or local 
situation which will influence the instruction 
throughout an entire state or region. 


In another sense the leadership mst grow out 
of the gaémuine needs of teachers and supervisors. 
It must help define the needs, clarify then, 
and as a result, stimlate teachers to secure 
adequate satisfaction. True learning takes 
place through problem solving. Helping teachers 
to understand their real problems, to face them 
squarely, and think them through to satisfactory 
solutions is of the essence of effective curricu- 
lum leadership. 


The good leader will work by suggestion, not 
by command. He will literally stoop to conquer. 
He will gain results by personal contacts and 
informal meetings rather than by ceremonious 
speeches and formal bulletins. His every action 
will bespeak a humble spirit eager to help 
others in the pursuit of commen undertakings. 
His dominant characteristics will be the ability 
to work with others, to sense their real prob- 
lems, and to help continuously to revise and 
improve their educational efforts. 


In developing a sound program of curriculum 
revision,the leader will seek to avoid standard- 
ization end uniformity. His major objective 
will be to help the average teacher to avoid 
stagnating and becoming a routineer. He will 
aim to arouse in all those cooperating with him 
& Creative urge, a desire to attain increasingly 
higher levels of achievement. To do this he 
mst bring teachers and others into effective 
end stimlating group relationships. Out of 
these contacts and inter-stimlation, a mlti- 
plicity of leaders will be developed. Through- 
out a large school system teachers of superior 
ability will come forward and in the truest 
sense become guiding forces in curriculum de- 
velopment. A leadership diffused and widespread 


is the type most desired. Such direction and 
guidance should continue as long as its demo- 
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cratic usefulness is preserved and only as long 
as it helps enrich the day by day experiences 
of all teaching groups concermed. 


It is of paramount importance to stress 
these essential characteristics of true curricu- 
lum leadership. Particulerly in a large city 
school system, there are pitfalls end dangers 
which cause the leadership to gravitate toward 
authoritarianism. Arm-chair courses of study 
dictated by a few specialists who enjoy seeing 
their work in logical finished form are a con- 
stant danger. A lack of understanding as to 
the varied conditions and needs in each school 
and commmity in a metropolitan area is another 
difficulty. Too often curriculum programs and 
courses which are ideal in many weys are laid 
down without eny regard to the racial, economic, 
and social factors involved in the neighborhood 
districts of the schoo] system. These vary 
greatly in such a city as Los Angeles, 


Again there are pressure groups and over- 
zealous crusaders who desire to bend the cur- 
riculum emphasis this wey and that, often de- 
manding over-attention to materials end methods 
of teaching which are of very doubtful educational 
value. Further, where there are thousands of 
teachers involved, the tendency is to carry for- 
ward the instructional improvement far in ad- 
vance of the average classroom teacher. The 
superior teachers working in close cooperation 
with curriculum workers tend to set a pace and 
bring about a sequence of innovations which 
are breathtaking to the great majority. The 
gap often becomes too wide between those in 
the vanguard and those who are plodding along. 
At times the pedagogical language becomes too 
refined, too specialized. The moral of all 
this is simply that while we must have pace 
setters, we must also never lose the common 
touch. Frequent informal classroom visits and 
conversations with teachers of all types is a 
salutatory influence. Constantly starting with 
their problems and needs, their patterns of 
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thought, and proceeding from these to next steps 
end new procedures is most essential. 


A general tendency in curriculum building is 
to run to extremes -- either to over-regiment 
teachers and standardize materials on the one 
hand, or to lack any common foundation, any gen- 
eral point of reference from which a}l are pro- 
ceeding. To meintein a proper balance, giving 
freedom and flexibility and yet having definite 
stendards of attainment is an eternal problem in 
any democratic approach to curriculum building. 


4 final danger is one particularly applicable 
to the present period. During a time of flux end 
fundemental rebuilding, there is a tendency to 
set up new rigidities, new traditions as academic 
and undesirable as the formalisms of the curricu- 
lum of yesterday. One example among a number is 
the unit plan which is a major center of atten- 
tion in the present period of trensition. Units 
of subject matter, units of learning, wits of 
activity -- all are pointing toward an improved 
instructional progrem; hence criticism is 
hardly justified. In attempting cerefully to 
define and distinguish the unit, is there not a 
tendency to set up new academic forms and con- 
ventions as formal in ways as the traditional 
subject matter? However stimlating and challeng- 
ing an occasional unit may be, the orchard run 
tend to hag down with a uniformity of pattern -- 
objectives, orientation, activities, and sun- 
merization. No matter how creative and resource- 
ful the work of members of a class may be, a 
teacher often feels that he mst develop the 
work around some problem or central theme with 
e definite plan of organization suggested in the 
course of study. It is our feeling thet such a 
tendency is at times providing a tyranny, a new 
formalism away from which the forward-looking 
teacher is trying to move. 


The heart of recent developments is to be 
found in vital centers of interest and spheres 
of activity which can be amply enriched to mest 
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everydsy needs and problems. To provide these, 

we must constantly transform newer viewpoints snd 
concepts from theoretical abstrections into men ~ 
experiences and immediate objectives. There is no 


other way except through the vigorous pursuit of 
democratic liberalizing methods. Unless a few 
restless souls continue to carry the program for- 
werd, we may readily and justifiably be clessi- 
fied as stuffed shirt reformers merely setting Re 
up new ecademic devices to replace old. If we 
do, then our cmse is futile. This danger must 
not be minimized. There are evidences of it on 
every hand. On the other hand, the constant con- | 
cern with the maturing needs and interests of 3 
boys end girls living in a changing society f 
should keep us from setting up new traditions 
and whether we have kept this objective constantly | 
before us over @ period of decades will be the 
true test as to whether the new curriculum is 
truly functional and liberal. The need for this 
has been well expressed by President Angell of 
Yale University in his report for the academic 
year 1934-35, commenting on a tendency in the 
field of research: 

"Dean Furniss justly calls attention to the 

danger that research becomes an end in it- 

self without regard to the humm significance 

of the results aimed at end attained. This 

way lies a sterile conception of scholarship. 

To safeguard against such an outcome re- 

quires umisual wisdom, discretion, and cour- 

age. It is not the narrowly utilitarim 

which is sought, but rather the pedantic and 

hopelessly trivial which is to be shunned. 

There is no infallible forma for attain- 
ing this ideal. But if graduate studies are | 
to be kept at once scholarly and vital, there 
must be the incessant exercise of sound 5 
judgment and discerning guidance." 
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Considering the part of the teacher in 
democratic methods of procedure, it is our ob- 
servation that teachers vary as much as pupils is | 
individual needs and interests. Each mst be | 
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challenged in a different way. And yet if all 
are to be a part of the instructional develop- 
ments, ways mist be found of meeting these in- 
dividual differences. Many superior teachers are 
highly individualistic and have never learned 

to work closely with others. ‘These mst be 

given considerable rope or they become antagon- 
istic. Many average teachers desire nothing but 
to be told what to do. ‘They wish to be followers 
in the fullest sense. To get them to reconstruct 
their owm experiences in light of present day 
educational objectives is no small task. A great 
variety of things must be done to help them. No 
one approach, no one aveme of activity can be 
relied upon in all cases. And yet as a result 

of close contacts and the use of a number of 
wethods of interstimulation, many who were be- 
fore considered hopelessly unsatisfactory can 

be aroused to new visions of things to be 
achieved in the classroom. In a very real 

sense, curriculum methods must be largely op- 
portunistic, varying from time to time and from 
person to person. 


The amount of democratic participation must 
inevitably vary according to the stage of devel- 
opment of a new program. In early stages, lead- 
ership is most important. Indicating the need 
for revision, arousing in others the desire to 
better the educational program -- these generally 
come only as the result of the efforts of some 
one or two leaders in a school system who have 
vision and courage. During this period, when 
inertia, tradition, and the influence of college 
preparatory interests are dominant, a small 
minority mst often press forward with a minimum 
of democratic procedures. At this stage to bring 
in all teachers is often to spell disaster, to 
reduce the new program to a stalemate. Gradually 
the basis of action may be broadened to include 
all groups. Once the ferment has been started, 
the methods may be more largely democratic and 
Cooperative. Teacher committees selected by 


teachers themselves with their own leaders be- 
In later 


Come the most successful approach. 
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stages the refining, evaluating, and continuous 
improvement often demands a guidance and a driv- 
ing energy which the great body of teachers do 
not provide. 


The very nature of curriculum development -- 
the on-going character -- the need for constant 
revision, requires the use of a variety of demo- 
cratic devices. A constant alternation of leader- 
ship and followership, as between teachers and 
teachers, and teachers and supervisors, result- 
ing in a stimlating interplay -- this is of 
the essence of the cooperative © ~7oach. 


A helpful comparison indicating the newer 
emphasis on democratic procedures is indicated 
in the remarks of Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins summarized 
in the Curriculum Journal, March 29, 1935, p. 23, 
as follows: 
THEN 


1. "Courses of study written by one group, 
tested by a second group, installed by a third 
group, and supervised by a fourth. 


2. We would build a course of study, glide or 
rest for a considerable length of time, and then 
repeat the process. 


3. Only a few, say five or six, persons con- 
cerned with curriculum revision. 


4. Administrative decisions were made at the 
top and passed down. 


5. No concept of experimental democracy; an 
ematocracy to all intents and purposes. 


6. Subjects sacred and the basis for organization. 


NOW 


1. All these functions performed by one and the 
same group. 


2. A continuous process. 


3. All teachers stimlated to participate. 
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4. Decisions made by total group of teachers and 
passed up. 

Se Experimental democracy rapidly coming into 
being. 

6. Wo subject sacred -- the needs of children 
in a new and changing society the important 
consideration." 


The distinction often made in curriculum 
literature between the preparation of course of 
study materials and their installation in the 
schools is to our way of thinking entirely wrong. 
Courses of study should not be prepared in iso- 
lation from clessroom developments. The former 
should be an outgrowth of worth while things 
actually tried out and developed by a large 
group of teachers. Democratic curriculum build- 
ing merges these various formal stages into one 
common, continuous sequence of improvements and 
innovations. At certain periods it is desirable 
to organize the objectives, activities, refer- 
ences, and evaluation procedures into one large 
volume. But this editing and collating of ma- 
terials should take place efter a particular 
program has been in process of development for 
some years. The classifying of preparation 
and installetion as stages of construction smacks 
of formalisms which are inimical to the very 
type of educational procedures we are advocating 
for children in the classroom. The two aspects 
are interchangeable, and essential parts of one 
and the same thing. In an autocratic, formal 
set-up they can probably be rigidly separated. 
Not so in the type of program which we believe 
will be most helpful to teachers in their year 
by year classroom teaching. 


Administrative curriculum groups tend to 
place reliance on certain aspects of the program 
end disregard others. Too much attention is 
ften given to the written course of study (it 
can never be anything but suggestive), the formal 
statement of fundamental aims end intended out- 
comes, the fremes of reference, pedagogical 
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literature and terminology, certain types of 
units of instruction. Too little attention on 
the other hand is given to the part played by 
the individual teacher's personality and the 
need for each teacher living a wholesome, balancei | 
life. Too little emphasis is given to the real. © 
ities of each peculiar classroom situation and 
the unique social patterns evidenced in every 
group of boys and girls. In addition, certain 
other factors needing more attention include 
the encouraging of teachers to use.their ow 
initiative and creative powers, the providing 
of means to make more effective use of community 
resources, the adaptation of materials and 
methods to the wide variations in local commni- 
ties and schools. Greater attentio needs to 
be given to the personal, the human, the social, 
and the intangible esprit de corps necessary in 
ell working relations. Less attention need be 
Placed on formal bulletins, written courses, 
set procedures, and final decisions, True, we 
need guide posts, bench marks, and evidences of 
@ well planned program pointing in a definite 
direction but these things will come largely as 
by-products of an understanding, sympathetic 
approach to common problems on the part of all 
concerned with the betterment of classroom in- 
struction. 


In summary we suggest the following as de- 
serving of consideration in a program of demo- 
cratic curriculum development: 


1. The more extensive the participation of 
teachers, the more effective will be the result- 
ing improvements in classroom teachings 


2. Certain phases of curriculum building are 
specialized, supervisorial jobs, such as the F 
collating and editing of materials to be used in | 
courses of study, but these are of much less in 
portance than cooperative undertakings of all 
groups working on an equal basis in the interests 
of curriculum betterment. 


3. The true curriculum worker is not an ad- 
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ninistrator in the executive sense. He is a 
guide and helper. He is a democratic leader in 
the truest meaning of the term. His major pur- 
pose is to create a setting in which teachers can 
make contimous professional improvement. 


4. Curriculum building defies the institu- 
tion of set procedures and rigid formalities. 
The use of specific methods and approaches should 
be constantly re-evaluated and readjusted to 
meet changing needs and new problems as they 
arises A constant balance needs to be maintained 
between flexibility and stability. 


5» Curriculum development can be effective 
and still follow democratic methods. This de- 
mands full cooperation and a type of instructional 
leadership which places the attainment of common 
objectives above the realization of personal 
desirese 


6. To secure the best results for curriculum 
revision, all undertakings must result in the 
moulding of the final product in conformity with 
the gemaine needs and expressed opinions of those 
for whom the program is being developed -- the 
great mass of teachers of a school system. 


A REPLY TO DR. L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


By Edgar M. Draper, Professor of Education 
University of Washington 


In the October issue of the Curriculum Jour- 
nal, a review of the Principles and Techniques of 
Curriculum Making* was presented by Dr. L. Thomas 
Hopkins, of Columbia University. The author is 
taking the opportunity of replying in the Novem- 
ber issue since the statistics drawn from the 
book and the generalizations based on these sta- 





* Draper, E.M. Principles and Techniques of Cur- 
riculum (D. Appleton-Century Company, 





1936). 
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tistics and goodness knows what else are both 
inadequate and incorrect. 


The first part of the review was largely 
statistical, dealing with the number of pages of 
this and that, chapter titles, section titles, 
and sub-headings. The author would be inclined 
to ignore this type of review except that a few 
conclusions were presented from the statistical 
treatment which cannot be justified if a mathe- 
matically correct and adequate use is made of 
the statistical method in treating the items 
considered in this part of the review, For ex- 
emple, Dr. Hopkins makes the following statement 
as a generalization at the end of one paragraph 
of statistical data: "The quoted, abstracted 
and bibliographical materials range from 1921 
to 1933 with the center not later than 1930 so 
that the important advances which have been 
made in curriculum principles and techniques 
during the past five years are not tréated." 
Now for the facts: 


1. Abstracted Mtterials. These mterials 
are from excellent courses of study prepared in 
the outstanding curriculum centers in the United 
States. There are 163 such abstracts included 
and the courses of study from which they were 
selected were published in their respective cur- 
riculum centers between the years 1927 and 1935 
inclusive. There would appear to be something the 
matter with the range used by Dr. Hopkins. 
Further study shows that of these courses, 118 
were published since January, 1930, and the mean 
date of publication is later than 1931, Fifty- 
two of these courses were published since 1922. 


2. Bibliographies. Here again we find in- 
accuracy creeping into Dr. Hopkins’ review and 
the range which he suggests in the quoted sen- 
tence above is almost leughable this time. ‘he 
actual range for the bibliographical material is 
from 1531 to 1936. The book was published in 
1936 and the fact that it included new studies 
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developed in the year of publication is signifi- 
cant. The author challenges Dr. Hopkins to men- 
tion any book or scientific journal which pre- 
sents as completely organized and carefully an- 
notated bibliographies of curriculum studies and 
material as this book. The author has also gone 
410 years back of the time suggested in Dr. 
Hopkins’ review for significant works in curricu- 
lum. There are two references from the sixteenth 
century; six from the seventeenth century; three 
from the eighteenth century; fourteen from the 
nineteenth century; and more than five hundred 
from the twentieth century. It might be well 

to add that there are 153 references for the 
year 1931; 134 references for the year 1932; 134 
references for the year 1933; 26 for the year 
1934; 16 for the year 1935; end one for the year 
1936. 


3. Direct Quotations from Books, Magazines 
end Studies. The reader will agree, I am sure, 
that there are certain significant materials in- 
cluded in books, magazines and studies which 
should be drawn upon by any student of the cur- 
riculum without undue reference to the date of 
publication. The author has done so at times. 
However, even here Dr. Hopkins’ data are in- 
correct. The datesof publication of these di- 
rectly quoted materials range from the year 1920 
+0 1935. To throw Dr. Hopkins’ statistical 
treatment out of adjustment, it is only necessary 
to point out that a total of seventy-nine of these 
direct quotations were published after 1930 and 
six were published prior to 1924. Of those which 
were published since January, 1930, ten appeared 
in 1930, thirteen in 1931, twenty-two in 1932, 
eleven in 1933, fourteen in 19% and two in 1935. 


Dr. Hopkins devotes one entire paragraph in 
the review to a discussion of the aims of the 
eathor in writing this book. These are ade- 
quately stated from those sections of the Preface 


which Dr. Hopkins, apparently, read. However, no 
enalysis of the aims of the work is complete 


which does not include the following statement, 
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continually stressed and emphasized throughout 
the book but completely ignored by Dr. Hopkins: 
"The present volume has been developed to assist 
the teachers at all levels in the organization of 
their teaching materials. Since the basic prin- 
ciples are the same, the techniques are pre- 
sented and analyzed without reference to elemen- 
tary, secondary or collegiate levels. It is the 
opinion of the author that the book will be par- 
ticularly valuable for the teacher who is in- 
terested in the reorganization of his teaching 
field, but WHO DOES NOT HAVE THE DIRECTION OF A 
RESEARCH EXPERT OR ADVISER IN CURRICULUM OR 
ACATEMIC FIELDS." 














Dr. Hopkins admits in the last paragraph that 
the author has fulfilled his promise. Then he 
dramatically proceeds to indicate wherein the 
promises were only partially fulfilled. The 
author, at least, read on with greet interest at 
this point to see what secrets he had kept from 
the reader. Behold! 


1. "He has described teclmiques in use for 
the selection of objectives with little attempt 
at their critical evaluation." Dr. Hopkins 
either purposely or wnintentionally failed to 
mention the fact that they could only be critic- 
ally evaluated by the teacher at a particular 
time and in a particular school system. He also 
forgot to mention that one entire chapter in 
the book is devoted to the organization of ob- 
jectives and many studies are included and many 
prectical suggestions made to the local committee F 
regarding both the evaluation of the techniques 
and the results attained through the use of these 
techniques. 


See Ee ee 


2. "He has outlined in detail various types 
of methods of instruction end educational pro- 
cedures in current use but has discussed no fur [7 
damental interpretation of leaming as a basis | 
for their thoroughgoing appraisal." It is trw fF | 
that the author has not given a preachment on : 
organismic psychology as the basis of learning 
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Nor has he advocated integration, as interpreted 
by those who are sublimely confident that they 
have discovered the secret of the learning pro- 
cess in the organism. However, the author has 
treated integration adequately in so far as the 
Progressive Education Association has advocated 
or is advocating this program in its thirty ex- 
perimental high schools. In fact, the program 

of curriculum revision which is being carried 

on in this school year (1936-1937) in these 
schools under the direction of the Progressive 
Education Association is in harmony with the 
principles advocated in this book. It should 
also be mentioned that a considerable part of 
several chapters is devoted to the careful evalu- 
ebion of teaching methods by teachers who are 
interested in refining the methods in use in their 
areas or fields. 


3. "He has shown by quoted example the tech- 
niques of course of study construction used in 
selected cities but has given little considera- 
tion to their intelligent reconstruction." Why 
labor this point? The author has stated both 
in the preface and in the book that it was not 
developed as a guide to workers in experimental 
curriculum centers but as a guide to teachers 
who do not have expert advice. We can all agree 
that this phase of the book -- and it is one 
Phase -- does not break new ground but that it is 
& sound program for the general improvement of 
teaching and supervision in the public schools 
of this country. It can also be stated authori- 
tatively that some of the outstanding curriculum 
centers are using this book as a guide for their 
teachers in a further refinement of their work. 
Their evaluation of its worth has been very 
pleasing to the author. It would not be out of 
place to call Dr. Hopkins’ attention to the fact 
that the Execative Board of the Society for the 
Study of the Curriculum has been requested to 
suggest a library of current courses of study 
Which could be used by the school people. 


4. "He has interpreted 'practical approach’ 
to mean emphasis on the way in which curriculum 
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making has been carried on up to 1930 and 'theo- 
retical treatise’ to imply emphasis upon mean- 
ings, insight, critical interpretations which 
would enable the teacher to study his problems 
more intelligently, since these have purposely 
or unintentionally been omitted." In view of 
the facts already presented, it is hardly nec- 
essary to emphasize again that the date 1930 has 
apparently been "intentionally" used to misrep- 
resent the scope of the significent materials and 
studies included in the booke The use of the 
phrase “up to 1930" in this sentence carries an 
absolutely false impression, The athor sug- 
gests that any one reading the book will find 
that only Dr. Hopkins’ imagination is used as a 
basis for the allocations of sub-heads under 
"practical approach" and "theoretical treatise." 
However, the author is glad to be able to em 
phasize that a study of curriculum making up to 
1935 is a wluable approech for the public school 
teacher at the present time. 


Dr. Hopkins apparently assumes that it is in- 
possible for education to be for the MIGHT AND 
SHOULD BE LIVED TYP2 OF SOCIETY AND STILL HE 
BASED, IN PART, ON THE IS-HEING OR HAS-BEEN 
LIVED TYPE. Any impartial reading and study of 
the book will bring a refutation of the re- 
viewer's statement that all of the curriculum 
interpretations are of the is-being or has-been 
type. 


The question raised by Dr. Hopkins at this 
point is one of great significance, however, to 
both teachers and directors of curriculum re~ 
search. Brubacher sums up the situation in the 
following sparkling comment: "It is of funda- 
mental importance, then, to inquire what should 
be his (administrator's) philosophy of the school 
in social transition. There are three main 
theories as to the way this role should be cast. 
Some hold that the school should primarily con- 
serve the social heritage. Others think that it 
should conserve, but more especially criticize, 


this tradition. A third goes as far as the 
them to claim that 


other two, but also beyo 
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the school should show a preference for the kind 
of social order that it wishes to have come into 
being."* It appears that a book written from 
the second point of view has been reviewed by an 
extremist of the third group. 


Two other brief quotations from Brubacher will 
help clarify the differences between the second 
and third groups as educational leaders. In re- 
gard to the second, he says, "The second theory 
of the relation of school and society proposes 
that the school assume a more independent role 
in social transition. Accordingly, the school 
would not be a weathervane to respond to what- 
ever social wind might be blowing. It would seek 
to detach itself from close alliance with all 
factions and make itself an institution where 
all points of view, however varied or contradic- 
tory, might be compared and evaluated. It would 
thus prevent any special social system from be- 
coming overbearing or suffering from an inbreed- 
ing of its own idealogy. It would guarentee 
consideration of unpopular variations and of 
the culture patterns of minorities which are so 
frequently the source of future progress. It 
would be an experimental laboratory, at least on 
the ideational level, where social hypotheses 
could be enacted end debated out in thought pre- 
paratory to direct participation in adult life 
e « « » Basic to these is the requirement that a 
teacher have a good professional preparation -- 
in fact, mch better preparation than at present. 
Continuing to be as well trained in technique as 
he is at present he mst be more thoroughly 
grounded in the fundamentals of subject matter. 

his is especially important to gain the first 
element of fairness. Given these essentials the 
school might hope with real prospects of success 
to gain public confidence as an independent and 
critical agent in social progress."** 





* Hill, C.M., editor, Educational Progress and 
School Administration (Yale University Press, 
1936) . Chapter Ii by Dr. Brubacher, p. 28. 

** Tbid., pp. 30-31 and 33. 
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The third group, a small band of educational 
frontiersmen, find this second position too mild 
end tepid for them, says Brubachere "To them 
the forces creating social tension are so power~ 
ful that an impartial school will more than 
likely be an impotent one. Or perhaps, by in- 
direction, this very impartiality will operate to 
favor the status quo. Thevefore, abandoning in 
partiality as both impossible and undesirable, 
they feel that the school should definitely take 
sides if it is to be at all effective. But in 
becoming partisan it would reverse the cause 
and effect sequence of the more conservative 
theory. The school would become creator and not 
merely creature of the social order. It would 
respond in the affirmative to the question, 
DARE THE SCHOOL BUILD A NEW SOCIAL ONDER? It 
would issue a CALL TO THE TEACHERS OF THE NATICN 
to actualize the new social order through the 
school by imposition. Some have even reduced 
this dream to a concrete "frame of reference," 
namely, a collectivistic society. .... 

The twentieth century is not the first time 
something similar to this third theory has been 
advanced. The century has yet to dawn, however, 
wherein this theory will have been notably 
practiced." *** 


The Author is appreciative of the fact that 
the reviewer found that this book would be 
valuable for those who accepted this "limited" 
viewpoint of the curriculum and the philosophy 
and psychology which underlie ite 








** Ibid., pp. 33-34. 
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~=== REVIEWS === 


Kilpatrick, William H. - Remaking the Curriculum 
Newson & Company, New York and Chicago, 
1936, 128 pages. 


Remaking the Curriculum is a compilation 
of seven articles recently published in the 
Journal of the National Education Association 
to wnich the author has added a supplementary 
statement. Two of the original articles, 
"Recent Psychological Developments" and "The 
Social Situation and the Curriculum" were ranked 
first by readers of the Journal as the most 
valuable articles in the issues in which they 
appeared. All ranked high in this evaluation. 
The reviewer has had an opportunity to use the 
book with graduate curriculum students; their 
response was enthusiastic. This little book of 
128 pages not only stimlates thinking, it seems 
to give new insight into the educational process. 


Dr. Kilpatrick's approach to curriculum mk- 
ing is primarily from the point of view of the 
nature of the learning process as this is in- 
terpreted by modern psychology. In the words of 
the author, "The newer psychology grows out of 
a better biology, the doctrine of evolution, and 
the fact of modern rapid change. . . . Life as 
interaction between organism and environment, 
becomes for the newer psychology essentially 
effortful, and goal-seeking, active and even 
aggressively so". 


Actual learning situations found in teacher- 
pupil relationships are analyzed, and many con- 
crete suggestions made for working out new pro- 
cedures. In the modern elementary schools which 
have discarded specialized subjects and which 
follow interests, problems and the like, the 
author finds the best examples of curriculum or- 
genization. Two excellent chapters, one on 
"Safeguarding Curriculum Results" and another 
on "Systematic Learning on the New Basis" deal 
with such important questions as thoroughness, 
contimity of learning, knowledge, and logical 
organization. The author indicates that these 
“necessary values" are inherent in the "activity" 
types of curriculum procedure and organization. 


Dre Kilpatrick's approach leads him to define 


the curriculum as "all of the child*s life for 
which the school carries responsibility”. A 
chapter on "A Suggested New Secondary Curricu- 
lum" should be most challenging to all those 
who are seeking to reconstruct the secondary 
school curriculua. 


Same] Everett, Northwestern University 


Tengfitt, R. Emerson; Cyr, Frenk W.g and Newson, 
N. Williem. - The Small High School at 
Work. American Book Company, New York, 
1936, 660 pages. 


Mach of the literature treating of the prob- 
lems of the small high school misses the mark 
widely because it considers a small high school 
as being one with four or five hundred students. 
The most serious problems of the small high 
school are encountered in schools with less than 
300 students. According to langfitt, Cyr, and 
Newson, "The dividing point between the large 
and small school is somewhere between 150 and 
300 pupils". For the purposes of their book, 
they have defined a small high school as being 
one with 300 pupils or less, and their aim is to 
give aid to teachers and administrators in 
planning an educational program which meets the 
individual and social needs of pupils in these 
small schools. 


A chief point of emphasis is the necessity 
of integrating school activities with the entire 
life of the small community, and of basing the 
curriculum upon community needs. 


"The small high school can be rightly con- 
ceived only as a vital part of commmity life. 
- - « The primary e of the school is to 
make each — a eeoaten and more efficient con- 
tributor to the welfare of the larger group as 
represented by the commmnity. . . Not only its 
greatest opportunities for service, but also its 
richest means and materials are found in the 
activities of society as best represented by the 
school commmnity." 


All of the important phases of adninistration 
and teaching are discussed with particular en- 
phasis upon their adaptation to the small high 


26. en 

school, including guidance, the curriculun, 
extra-curricular activities, community relations, 
teacher personnel, finance, and supplies and 
equipment. 


The curriculum of the small school has cer- 
tain general determiners, including the objectives 
of secondary education, the requirements of the 
state department of education and college en- 
trance requirements, and certain local determi- 
ners, such as type of school, teaching personnel, 
instructional costs, pupils needs, commmnity op- 
portunities, and school facilities. 


The school which can afford only one curricu- 
lun is advised to make that curriculum the gen- 
eral or liberal type which should emphasize 
contemporary life problems rather than vocational 
training or preparation for college. ‘The chief 
subjects should be English, social studies, 
general mathematics, general science, health, 
misics and fine arts. 


A helpful phase of the book is the series 
of suggested programs and schedules for small 
three or four teacher high schools. 


While these authors believe there are too 
many small high schools, and that consolidation 
should reduce this number, they recognize that 
the small high school may, with efficient leader- 
ship, serve an important place in the cultural 
life of a commmity. 


This book is, in general, to be commended. 
It may be criticized for its inclusion of a 
great deal of material already treated in gen- 
eral texts on secondary education, and related 
to schools of all sizes. <A further criticism 
may be made for the neglect of the exceptionally 
small high schools. This book contains a great 
deal about the three and four teacher 4-year 
high schools. What about the one and two tescher 
high schools which comprise approximately twety 
per cent of the total of rural high schools? 
Somsbody should write a book which treats spec:f- 
ically of their problems. 


The Small High School at Work, in spite of 
these criticisms is the most comprehensive and 
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progressive of recent works of its kind. 


J. Earl Davies, Adams State Teachers College 
Alamosa, Colorado 


Broady, Knute ©. - Enriched Curriculums for Small fF 
Schools. Teachers College and the University) 
Extension Division. University of Nebraska, | 
1936. 244 pages. 


"This voluem deals with the techniques for 
providing enriching experiences for the boys and 
girls in our smaller schools and for administer- 
ing the enriched program so that maximum value : 
is obtained from it.” The point of emphasis seems |) 
to be that the "small school organization is not | 
a mere replica of a city system." 


Three "avermes to the enrichment of the 
elementary school curriculum" are recommended: 
"namely, through the addition of subject fields, 
through the utilization of out-of-school or 
extracurricular experiences, end through enrich- 
ment within the subjects." 


The administrative techniques recommended for | 
the enrichment of the small high school program | 
are similar to those suggested for the elementary | 
school, with the two additional methods: "regis | 
tering the pupil for more then a normal subject [| 
load and permitting the pupil to increase the 
rate with which the work is covered," 


Concrete proposals, by means of charts, are 
given with reference to schedule building both 
for the elementary and the secondary school. 


The latter part of the book is given over to |” 
a discussion of such problems as "Special Servic) 
such as guidance in the high school, "Entrance 
and Promotion Policies", "A Pupil Accounting 
System", 


This book is a realistic treatment of admin 
istration. However, after reading the intro- 
duction and the preface, one expects more than bt 
gets from the volume. One is somewhat disappoint 
in finding that the curriculum is to be enriched 
largely through the reorganization of subject 
matter content rather than through administering 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Introduction 


The Anmal Bibliography of Curriculum Making has been continued this year 


at the request of a small but vigorous minority. 


The previous policies of mak- 


ing the bibliography complete rether than selective, the annotations descrip- 
tive rather than critical, have also been continued. An entirely new system of 
classification has, however, been introduced. 


The articles reflect the current interest in integration, ad in the re- 
duction of content in the subject-matter fields in order that broader life ap- 
plications may be introduced. Comparison with last year’s entries is not pos- 


sible due to the new system of classification. 


it has been necessary to omit the subject index. 


Due to unforeseen circumstances, 


The compilers are indebted to Mr. Henry Harap for the new system of classi- 
fication and for suggested omissions and to the Library Steff of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Gfiio State University, for assistance with the bibliography. 


EDGAR DALE and VIVIAN WEEDON, Ohio State University. 
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PART I : GENERAL 


1. Curriculum Making 
a. Bibliographies 


1. Bruecimer, L. J., compiler. - "Selected ref- 
erences on elementary-school instruction. 
Elementary School Journal, 36:59-62, 
September 1935. (Same: in Selected refer- 
ences in education, 1935. pp. 148-51.) 
Twenty-two briefly annotated references on 
the curriculum are given. 


2. National education association. Department 
of supervisors and directors of instruc- 
tion, The eighth yearbook - Materials of 
instruction. New York, Bureau of publica- 
tions, Teachers college, Columbia univer- 
sity, 1935. xi 242 pp. 


be History of Curriculum Making 


3. Bobbitt, Frenklin - "Modem curriculun." 
Nation'*s Schools, 16:21-23, October 1935. 
The emergence of the modern curriculum and 
seventeen of its characteristics are dis- 
cussede 


4. Field, H. A. - "From seatwork to integrated 
activity: an evolution." Educational Out- 
look, 10:98-106, 1936. ‘The development 
of integrated experience from seatwork is 
traced. 


5~ Hellman, J. E. - "One hundred years of the 
curriculum." North Carolina education, 
23218-19, 258, February, 1936. The cur- 
riculums in the North Carolina elementary, 
secondary schools and academies during a 
one hundred year period are reviewed. 


6. Kolb, JH. end Brunner, zt. de Ss. = "School 
curriculum: a social force." (in their 
Study of rural society. pp. 422-36.) The 
curriculum of the rural secondary school 
of recent years is discussed. 


72 Spohn, A. L. - “Trends of curriculum changes, 
1924-1935," North Central Association 
Quarterly, 10:442-44, April 1936. Report 
of a questiomarie study. 


Se Willett, W. G. - "Forty-six years of curricue 
dum changes in Lyons township high school." 
North Central Association Quarterly, 10: 
437-41, April 1936. The curriculum in this 
high school is traced from 1891 om. 


c. Philosophy of Curriculum Making 


9. Caswell, H.L. and Campbell, D.S. - Curriculum 
development. New York: American Book, 19365, 
xvii - 600 pp- A comprehensive treatment 
of curriculum planning from the point of 
view that the curriculum mst provide for 
the problems of contemporary life, 


10. Draper, E. M. - Principles and techniques of 
curriculum makings New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Coe, 1936, 875 pPpe 


11. Harep, Henry - "Whither education -- in curric 
ulum? Kew York State Education, 23:371-73, fF 
423-26. February 1936. From the trends nov 
apparent the curriculum of the future is 
forecast and a new list of fundanentals 
is given. 


12. Hopkins, L.T. - "Curriculum development." 
Teachers College Record, 37:441-47, Feb.19%, 
This is the final article of a group of fiw 
describing the curriculum at Lincoln School, 


13, Kilpatrick, W. H. - "Do we need a new currica- 
lum?" Journal of the National Education 
Association, 24:261-62, 277-79, November - 
December 1935; 2531-2, 55-56, 91-92, 11l- 
12, 137-38, Jammary - May 1936. Chronolog- 
ically the titles of the articles in this 
series are: “New developments, new de- 
mands," Recent psychological developments," 
"The social situation end the curriculum," 
"The curriculum end the process of living," 
"Safeguarding curriculum results," "A 
suggested new secondary curriculum," and 
"Objectives for curriculum and method." 


14. Smith, C. B. - “Needs for curriculum revisia" 
Alabama School Journal, 53:44-45, March, 
1936, The purposes of curriculum revision 
in Alabama are briefly summarized. 


2. Elementary 


15. Allen, W.P. - "Who will help her?" Ohio 
Schools, 14:8, 23, Jemary 1936. The : 
necessity of educating parents to a belie F 
in the new curriculum is pointed out. A Ff 
suggestion for effecting this is a state 
wide planing commission, 


16. Arkensas State Department of Education - "A 
teacher's guide for curriculum oe: 
ment; elementary section." Little Rock, 
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Arkansas, The author, 1935. 193 pp. (The 
Arkansas cooperative program to improve in- 
struction, Bulletin No. 3.) 


17, Bagby, R.O. - "Practitioner's view of the 
Virginia course of study." Peabody Journal 
of Education, 13:238-40, March 1936. The 
problems of the classroom teacher in using 
this course of study are discussed. 


18. Caswell, H.L. -- "What changes in the elemen- 
tary education curriculum would be effected 
if research findings to date were actually 
applied?” (in American educational research 
association. - Application of research find- 
ings to current educational practices; of- 
ficial report, 1935. pp. 156-61.) Assump- 
tions underlying the acceptance of research 
findings are pointed out. 


19. Cravalho, J.4. - “Aspects of curriculun." 
Hawaii Educational Review, 24:206, March, 
1936. A comparison of curriculum def ini- 
tions and a redefining. 


20. Fitzgerald, Ruth - "Elementary school princi- 
pal end the new curriculum." North Carolina 
Education. 2358-60, 70, 76, October, 1935, 
The principal's function in introducing the 
new curriculum of North Carolina is dis- 
cussed. 


. 21, Gerstmyer, E.E. - "New departures in kinder- 
gerten activities." Baltimore Bulletin of 
Education, 13:70-74, September 1935. There 
have been two innovations in the Baltimore 
kindergarten. First, teachers of primary 
experience are doing cadet teaching, and 
second, a course of study has been prepared. 

. Aspects of this course are briefly described. 


22. Harap, Henry - "Differentiation of curriculum 
practices and instruction in elementary 
schools." (in National society for the 
study of education. - Thirty-fifth yearbook, 
1936, part 1. pp. 161-72. A study of trends 
in elementary curriculums. 


23. Irwin, M.E. - "The integration of the curricu- 
lum through the arts." Educational Method, 
15:191-197, Jarmmary, 1936. This work in the 
Dstroit Schools is here discussed. 


*%, Kyte, G.C. and Lewis, R.H. - "Time tables; 
sixty-three school systems report tim al- 
lotted to elementary subjects." Nation's 
Schools, 17:23-25, Jenuary 1935. Integration 
of subject matter is making this ten-year 

study more and more difficult. 
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25. Taylor, J.E. - "Supervisory project in adapt- 
ing the curriculum of the primary grades 
to the needs of children." Education, 56: 
38-33, February 1936. Report of a study to 
cut down the high percentage of failures in 
the primary grades. 


26. Townsend, W.B. - "New intermediate curriculun." 
Instructor, 45:31, 62-64, May 1936. Concrete 
suggestions are given for teachers of 
fourth to sixth grades. 


27. Townsend, W.B. - "New primary curriculum." 
Instructor, 45:20, 80-82, April 1936. 
Concrete suggestions are given to teachers 
in the first three grades. 


28. Washburne, C.W. - "Get rid of dead subject 
matter,” American Childhood, 21:5, 53, Jen- 
vary 1936, Getting rid of dead subject 


matter is proposed as a way of finding 
time for the new education. 


29. Washburne, C.W. - "Growth stages and the cur- 
riculum." (Abstract in American educational 
research association. - Application of 
research findings to current educational 
practises; official report, 1935. pp. 18-19) 
Review of "readiness" studies is given. 


3. Secondary 


3%. Bailey, R.S. “High school curriculum." South 
Carolina Education, 17:158-59, Jemuary, 
1936. The high school curriculum is still 
unsuited to the needs of the vast majority 
of its students according to this article. 


31. Bowers, Henry - "Some aspects of the academic 
secondary school.” School (Elementary 
and Secondary editions), 24:365-69, 460-66, 
Jemary-February 1936. A criticism of the 
content of Secondary schoo] courses with 
especial reference to mathematics and the 
physical sciences. 


32. Briscoe, W.S. - "Next steps in curriculum 
organization -- what and why?" California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 11:107-109, 
February 1936. A summarization of a panel 
discussion. 


33. Brown, W.B. - "What is happening to the cur- 
riculum of the Los Angeles secondary 
schools." California Journal of Secondary 
Education, 10:561-65, December 1935. A 
brief summary of the trends in the Los 
Angeles Schools. 











34. Clement, J.A. and Clevenger, A.W. - "Criti- 
cal study of curriculum offerings." North 
Central Association Quarterly, 10:207-18, 
October 1935. The curriculum offerings of 
the Illinois high schools are presented 
end discussed. 










35. Douglass, A.A. - "California plan for in- 
proving secondary schools." (Curriculum 
Journal, 722-7, March 1936. This plan is 
rather fully discussed. 








36. Douglass, HR. - "Some trends in the junior 
high school curriculum." Nation's Schools, 
16:33-34, August 1935. A philosophical 
criticism of trends. 










37, Everett, S., editor - Challenge to secondary 
education; plans for the reconstruction 
of the American high school. New York, 
Appleton-Century, 1935. 353 pp. 









382 Floyd, 0.R. and others - "The unified cur- 
riculum." Phi Delta Kappan, 186:203-209, 
218. March, 1936. The curriculum at the 
Gunior-high level in the University High 
School, University of Mimmesota is pre- 
sented with critical comment. 










39. Green, RL. ~ "Developing a modern curricu- 
lum in a small town." Progressive Educa- 
tion, 13:189-97, March 1936. Actual ex- 
periences in the high school at Holton, 
Kenses furnish the basis for the article, 











40. Harbeson, J.W. - "Nature and functions of the 
forward-looking secondary school.” Califor- 
nie Journal of Secondary Education, 11: 
137-42, March 1936. Philosophical discus- 
sion e changes needed in the secondary 
school. 


41. Hepner, W.R. - “Advancing frontier in sec- 
ondary education." California Journal of 
Secondary Education, 10:342-48, May 1935. 
California's experiences in revising the 
secondary school curriculum are concisely 
discussed. 


42. Hill, R.L., lucas, Ermyn and Kyne, Gretchen 
- “Building a core curriculum." University 
High School Journal, 14:79-87, December 
1935. The core courses for the 10th and 
llth grade are described. 











43. Hopkins, L.T. -- "Differentiation of curricu- 
lum practices and teaching methods in high 
schools." (in National society for the 
study of education. - Thirty-fifth year- 
book, 1936 pert 1, PPe 173+85.) A study 
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of trends in secondary curriculums. 

44. Hunt, H.J., Miller, V.D. and Chaffey, Judith 
- "Revising the curriculum in Claremont 
junior high school, Oskland." University 
High School Journal, 14:74-78, December 
1935. 

45. Jackson, D.D. - "High school curriculum in 
the light of the State curriculum revision 
movement." Texas Outlook, 19:11-12, Sep 
tember 1935. Brief description of the re. 
vision of the high school curriculum in 
Texas. 

46. Johnson, W.H. and others, - "An experimental 
curriculum progrem in Chicago." Curriculu 
Journal, 7:6-8, May, 1936. The Chicago 
schools are working independently and co- 
operatively to improve the secon school 
curriculum. The plan is here briefly des- 
cribed. 

47, Kilpatrick, W.H. - "Suggested new secondary 
curriculum." Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 25:111-12, April 1936, 
A philosophical discussion showing how 
the values of departmentalization and wi- 
fication can both be achieved, 


Klopp, W.J. - "Integration on the sec 
school level." Educational Method, 15:198- 
204, Jamary 1936. Suggestions for inte- 
gration at the secondary level are sug- 
gested. 


49. Koos, L.V. - "Relating the secondary curric- 
lum to life." Illinois Teacher, 23:325, 
338, June 1935. The trends in the junior 
end senior high school as shown by the 
National Survey of Secondary Education are 
discussede 


50. lenghlin, Butler - "New program for the high 
schoolse" Chicago Schools Journal, 16-17: 
58-62, March - December, 1935, A program 
for public high-school curriculum reorgan- 
ization is given. Standards by which to 
evaluate the graduates serve as a point 
of departure for the new plan. 


5l. Ott, W.H. - "Toward an integrative curriculul 
Oregon Education Journal, 10:8, 32, Octo- 
ber, 1935. Work in certain Los Angeles 
high schools is described as a background 
for this discussione 









52¢ Found, C.A. - "The foundation of the secondal > 
school curriculum." Indiana Teacher, 80:16, fF 
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December, 1935. The thesis that "the pur- 
pose of the school is to ascertain what 
learning products are universally neces- 
sary for the individual so that he will 
develop into a mature person," is discussed. 


53. Pratt, HE. - "We and our curriculum." Uni- 


versity of the state of New York bulletin 
to the schools, 22:45-6, November 1, 1935. 
Breaking away from the traditional curri- 
culum, entrenched by the Regent's examina- 
tion, is discussed here, 


54. Proctor, W.M. - "Socially-centered versus the 


55 


subject-centered, or the child-centered 
school.” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, 10:503-508, November 1935. 

A philosophical discussion of the place in 
subject matter and the learner in society. 


of the six upper classes." Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, 15:33-52, Febru- 
ery 1936. The programs of grades 7 to 12 
at the Ohio State University School are 
described. 


56. Ryan, HH. - "An experiment in bilding a 


functional curriculum." (Curriculum Journal 
734-5, February, 1936) The core and elec- 

tive courses at Wisconsin High School are 

described. 


57. Ryan, H.H. - “Experimental curriculum at 


Wisconsin high school." Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, 10:301-307, January 
1936. The new curriculm for the experi- 
mental at the University of Wiscon- 
sin demonstration School is discussed with 
illustrations from the plan. 


58. Schorling, Raleigh - “Emergency aspect of 


curriculum revision." School of Education 
Bulletin, 7:55-57, January, 1936. A dis- 
cussion of the needs of the slow-learning 
pupil, 


59, Sweeney, F.G. - “Integration in the junior 


high school." Teachers College Record, 
372399-405, February 1936. Experience with 
integrating courses at Lincoln School; 
attempts to answer inquiries from other 
school people; and observation of integrated 
courses in other institutions form the basis 
of the opinions given in this article. 


60. Thayer, V.T. - "Basis for a new 


secondary 
curriculum." Progressive Education, 12:478- 
83, November 1935. The Commission on 
Secondary Curriculum of the Progressive 
Education Association is approaching the 


revision of the curriculum through a study 
of the adolescent. Some of their work is 
described. 


61. Willing, M.H. - "Curriculum trends in Ameri- 


cen secondary education." North Central 
Association Quarterly, 10:244-50, October 
1935. Same condensed: Bulletin of the 
Department of Secondary-School Principals, 
19:31-34, December 1935. The trends toward 
amore explicit social functionalism, 

@ more comprehensive social functionalism 
individualization, (4) integration, 
higher mental processes and 

ectivism are discussed. 
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62. Willing, M.H. - "Recent trends in American 


secondary education; with discussion." 

(in Institute for administrative officers 

of higher institutions; proceedings, 1935. 
pe 5-21.) The followings trends in secondary 
education are discussed (a) mass enrollment 
(b) downward end upward extension, (c) staff 
professionalization, (4) autonomous con~ 
trol, (e) a more explicit social function~ 
alism, (f) a more comprehensive social func- 
tionalism, bg} individwalization, (h) in- 
te ion, (i) higher mental processes, and 
(j) activism. The discussion of the last 
five points is a repetition of the proceed- 
ing citation. 


4. Higher 


63. Angell, J.R. - "Some possible consequences 


of advemcing standards in schools and 
collegese" School and Society, 43:489-96, 
April 11, 1936. Suggestions are made for 
changes in time requirements for the more 
able students. 


64. Bond, H.M. - "Dillard University curriculum." 


Quarterly Beview of Higher Education 
emong Negroes, 3:141-44, July, 1935. The 
proposed curriculum to be introduced in 
the school year 1935-36 is briefly dis- 
cussed. 


65. Ellis, A.C. - "Institute of public affairs 


and public service in the urban wmiversity." 
(In Association of urgan universities. 
Twenty-second anmal meeting, 1935. p. 
16-20) Weed of education for public serv- 
ice is stressed. 


66. Johnson, B.L. - "Criteria for defining new 


type courses." School end Society, 423359- 
65, September 14, 1935. The selection of 
material for juniomcollege curriculums 
by specialists, by going to the students, 
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end by going to the graduates is discussed, 73. Robinson, F.B. - "Formulation of aims that 

critically and the problem of the effect meet individual needs and are adjusted to 

on the curriculum of college entrance re~ current life applications." Association of 

quirements treated. American Colleges Bulletin, 22:90-98, 

March 1936. 

67. Johnson, B.L. - "Liberalization of the cur- 
riculum." Junior College Journal, 6:21-25, 74. Threlkeld, Hilda - Educational and vocational 
October, 1935. The relationship of the jun- plens of college seniors in relation to th 
ior to the senior college has tended to re- curricula end the guidance programs in 
strict development of the former. Mre forty-five Pennsylvania colleges. (Contri. 
Jonson mentions three ways in which uni- butions to education, No. 639.) New York, 
versities and accrediting agencies may aid Burean of publications, Teachers College, 
rather than hinder liberalization of the Columbia, University, 1935. 1% pp. ’ 
junior-college curriculum. Teachers College Record, 37:331-32, Jam- 

ary 1936. Five thousend seniors were used 


68. Jones, L.W. and others - "How can the course in this study of guidance in Pennsylvania 
of instruction offered by Reed College be collegese 


better adapted to the individual needs, 

interests, and aspirations in students 5. Teacher Training 

while keeping the college effectively and 

consistently directed to its broad educa- 75. Cooper, Hermann - "Forward look in teacher 
tional objectives as a liberal arts col- education." Education, 56:195-200, Decem 


lege?" (in Conference on educational prob- ber 1935. Illustrative matter from the 
lems, Reed college bulletin, Vol. 14, No. State of New York is used in this article, 
4, November, 1935, pp. 11-16.) The report 

of a group discussion at the Reed College 76. Fairchild, R.W. - "Conflict for time between 
conference of educational problems. general end professional education in cur 


riculums for elementary teachers." (in 
69. Kelly, R.L. -- "Current curriculum trends; American association of teachers colleges, 


bifurcation and unificatione" Bulletin of - Fourteenth yearbook, 1935. pp. 104-108.) 

the Association of American Colleges 21: The conflict is shown and suggestions for 

5A2—_51, December, 1935. A discussion of overcoming it givene 

the problem of the first two college years 

showing the present trends and demands of 77. Judd, C.H. - "Raising the level of the ed. 

the professional schools. cation of teachers." School Review, 44: 

257-67, April 1936. Suggestions for teach 

70. Knight, E.W. - "Some recent changes in the education are made concrete by reference 
college curriculum." South Atlantic Quar- to the Department of Education at the 
terly, 34:314~32, July 1935. Changes in University of Chicagoe 
college curricula are discussed with par- 
ticular reference to the Chicago Plan, the 78. Rugg, E.U. and others. ~ National Survey of 
General College at the University of Minn- the Education of Teachers; Volume III 
esota, and the Columbia Plan. Teacher Education Curricula. Washington, 
D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1935. 547 pp. This work is the result of 
en extensive and intensive study of teach! 
training curriculums in the United States 


71. Miller, C.L. - "Integrating and individualiz- 
ing the work of the liberal arts college." 
Christian Education, 19:45-48, October 
1935, A description of the new curriculum 
of Missouri Valley College. 79. lincoln School studies society. - A study 

outline for school staff meetings. New 

72. Newland, T.E. - "Objective evaluation of new York, Bureem of publications, Lincoln 
types of curriculum reorganization in col- School, Teachers college, Columbia univer 
leges and wiversities." (in American edu- sity, 1935. 82 pp. A series of outlines 
cational research association. - Applica- used by the Lincoln school staff in the 
tion of research findings to current edu-- study of the social sciences are presented 
cational practises; official report, 1935, 


PPe 139-45.) Seventeen approaches to the 80. Morphy, A.B. - "Some considerations in mk 
evaluation of new curriculums are suggested ing a curriculum for treining teachers fc 


efter comment on the existi proaches. condary schools," Educati Administ 
— tion and Supervision, Bea agnet December 
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1935. The assumption is taken that there 
is a common core of professional training 
required of all teachers. What should con 
stitute this common core is stated. 


8le Parsons, ReB. - "Teacher education in Temes~ 
see." School Review, 43:690-99, November 
1935. A study of the education courses 
offered in the higher institutions of learn- 
ing in Termessee during the school year 
1933-%4 is described. 


826 Peik, WE. - "Curriculum problems in the edie 
cation of teachers." (in American education- 
al research association. - Application of 
research findings to current educational 
practises; official report, 1935. pp. 180- 
90.) Curriculum problems needing study are 
mentioned and methods of study suggested. 


83. Saith, B.O. - “Guiding principles for the 
reconstruction of the curriculum of a col- 
lege of education.” Curriculum Journal. 
7:20-23, May, 1936. A list of 18 princi- 
ples to guide in reconstructing the curricu- 
lum of a teachers’ college are givene 


fA. Southern association of colleges and second- 
ary schools. - Education of secondary school 
teachers; report of joint committee on 
study of curricula, Nashville, Tennessee, 
Division of surveys and field studies, 
George Peabody college for teachers, 1936. 
203 PPpe 


85. Stickley, Eliza - "Suggestions for adapting 
the revised course of study to present 
conditions.” Virginia Journal of Education, 
293227-28, March 1936. The importance of 
the "dynamic" teacher to the success of 
the Revised Course in Virginia is pointed 
oat. 


86. Wynne, J.P. - "Curriculum making at State 
Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia." 
Curriculum Journal, 6212-16, October 1, 
1935. A brief history and present trends of 
the curriculum work here, are givene 


6. Plaming for Curriculum Revision 


87. Brewton, J.E. - "The Louisville p of 
curriculum revision." Curriculum Journal, 
727-8, March, 1936. The administrative 
phases of the Louisville program are de- 
scribede 


88, Briscoe, W.S.- "Problem of the curriculum." 
University High School Journal, 14:63-65, 
December, 1935. The major problems of 





curriculum building are briefly outlined. 


89. Brown, W.B. - "New approaches to curriculum 
building in the Ios Angeles city schools." 
School and Society, 422332-34, September 
7, 1935. 


90. Cooper, H.M. - “Physical education in elemen- 
tary schools." Education, 563 261-67, Jan- 
uary 1936. 

91. Edmonson, J.B. = "Field course in oarriculm 

trends." Curriculum Journal, 7: 6-7, Feb- 

ruary, 1936. A field course especially 
organized to meet the needs of school 
people is being offered in sixteen cities 
throughout Michigans 


92 Eginton, D.P. - “Plaming a modem curriculun" 
Journal of Education, 119:104, 114, Febru- 
ary 17, 1936. Materials which will aid 
curriculum revision are suggested. 


93. Frederick, 0.1. - "Some important considera- 
tions in curriculum improvement." Mississippi 
Educational Advance, 27:122~23, February 
1936. Thirty-eight cohsiderations in cur- 
riculum making are grouped under four heads. 


94. Heaton, K.L. - "Curriculum construction in 
demonstration-research centers. (Curriculum 
Journal, 7311-14, March, 1936.) The plen 
of revision in Michigan is briefly described. 


95. Holley, J.A. - "Progrem of curriculum re- 
visione" Oklahoma Teacher, 1725-7, 1936. 
Describes the plan for the revision of the 
elementary curriculum in Oklahoma. 


96. Leonard, J.P. - "Teacher participation in 
recent state curriculum programs." Journal 
of Educational Research, 29:117-26, October 
1935. State curriculum programs are analy- 
zed to discover the provision for pupil 
participation. 


97. Meriam, J.L. = "Public schools in public 
service." Educational Administration and 
Supervision, 21:265-73, April 1935. After 
a criticism of the public schools, sug- 
gestions are given for improving then. 


98. Morrow, P.R. - "Progress in curriculum re- 
organization in Georgia.” (Curriculum 
Journal, 615-16, December 2, 1935) Among 
other phases of Georgia's program, the 
study period for teachers is described. 


99. Proctor, W.M. - "Six general principles of 
curriculum revision; guide lines for exec- 
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tives in constructing courses of study." 
Nation*s Schools, 17:16-17, February 
1936. These principles are stated and 
briefly explained. 


100. Stemple, F.W. - "The teacher's part in cur- 
riculum revision." West Virginia School 
Journal, 64:14-15, 31, January, 1936. 
Guidance to teachers in curriculum re- 
vision is the purpose of this article. 


101. Veverka, M.M. - "Steps in curriculum con- 
struction." (Curriculum Journal, 7:5-6, 
Jamary, 1936) Nine steps are briefly 
outlined. 


7. The Unit of Work 
i, Activity Curricula and Integrated Curricula 


102. Luecke, E.L. - "Trends in curriculum re- 
vision." Texas Outlook, 19:14-15, De- 
cember 1935. A general discussion of the 
new curriculum is illustrated with a 
wnit of work on Indian life. 


103. "Role of subject-matter areas in an inte- 
grated curriculum." Educational Research 
Bulletin, 15:53-66, February 1936, The 
integration of subject matter in grades 
7 to 12 at the Chio State University 
School is described. 


104. Wright, G.S. - Good references on the ace 
tivity programe Washington D.C., Govern- 
nent Printing Office, 1936. 12 pp. 
Fifty-three references are briefly amo- 
tated. 


9. Appraisal of Curricula 


105. Brown, W.B. - "Liberalizing the curriculum 
of the Los Angeles city schools; a sum- 
mary." (Curriculum Joumal, 6:16-21, 
October 1, 1935) A survey of the los 
Angeles schools is briefly summarized. 


106. Buros, 0.K. - "Evaluation and the revised 
curriculum," Virginia Journal of Educae 
tion, 29:204-206, February 1936. Sugges~ 
tions for en evaluation program of the 
Revised Curriculum are givene 


107. Dale, Edgar - "long-time tests in curriculum 
planning.” Educational Research Bulletin, 
14:145-49, September 1935. Excerpts in 
American educational research association 
«- Application of research findings to 
current educational practises; official 


Vol. 7: No. 6 


report, 1935. ppe 16-17) The necessity 
of evaluating the achievement of objec- 


tives over a period of years is pointed 
out. 


108. “Evaluating the outcomes of the social 
studies curriculum," (in The Social 
Studies Curriculum, Fourteenth Yearbook, 
Department of Superintendence, Washington, 
D.C., 1936, Chap. 13, pp. 312-43.) 
The relationship of evaluation to the 
social science curricalum is brought out 


end specific suggestions for evaluating 
given. 


109. Frutchey, F.P., Tyler, R.W. and Hendricks, 
B.C. - "Measuring the ability to inter- 
pret experimental data,” Journal of 
Chemical Education, 13:62-64, February 
1936. This article is copiously illustra- 
tede 


110. Loomis. A.K, - "Needed research in the cur- 
riculum." Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 29:126-30, October 1935. 
Curriculum research is defined and 
methods for carrying it forward are dis- 
cussed.e 


111. Newlon, J.H. - "Virginia course of study." 
School Executives Magazine, 4:329, July 
1935. The Virginia course of study is 
appraised philosophically. 


112. Prunty, Merle - "Evaluating curriculum re- 
construction." School Executive, 55:23%4- 
35, 239, February 1936. The new elemen- 
tary curriculum at Tulsa is compared with 
the old on the basis of standardized 
tests, changes in educational attitudes 
of instructional staff, reactions of 
parents having children wmder both cur- 
riculums, and pupil attendance. 


113. Riley, T.M. and Brow, W.B. - The secondary 
core curriculum." Qurriculum Journal, 7: 
8-10, May, 1936. A general curriculm 
for the secondary school is upheld. 


114. "The Problem of Evaluation," Educational 
Method, Vol. 15, No. 8, May 19%6. The 
entire number is given over to consider 
ations of evaluation. Pages 412 to 440 
contain meny practical suggestions. 


115. Tyler, R.W. - "Appraising Progressive 
Schools."' Educational Scene. 1:109-11, 
Jemmary 1936. A brief description of tf 
steps in the evaluation program of the 
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Eight-Year Study of the Commission on 
the Relation of School and College of 
the Progressive Education Association. 
116. Tyler, R.”. - "Defining and measuring ob- 
jectives of progressive education." 
Educational Research Bulletin, 15:67- 
72, March 1936. The steps taken in de~ 
Ky veloping the evaluation program of the 
ton, work of the schools in the Eight-Year 
study are described. 
nat 117. Tyler, R.W. - "Defining and measuring the 
1g objectives of progressive education.” 
Educational Record, Supplement No. 9, 
78-85, Jenuary 1936. The evaluation plen 
5 9 of the Eight-Year experiment is described 
te in such a way that the techniques will 
be helpful to other schools wishing to 
7 improve their methods of evaluation. 
stTa- 
118, Tyler, R.W. - "Evaluation: a challenge to 
progressive education." Progressive 
mur Education, 12:552-56, December 1935. 
= Evaluatian is essential if the greatest 
value is to be derived from educational 
: experiments. The importance of this eval- 
dis- uation is explained end the procedure in 
the Eight-Year Experiment given. The 
‘ article was originally published in the 
ys Educational Research Bulletin, 14:9-16, 
a Jemary 16, 1935. 
119, Tyler, R.W. - "Techniques for evaluating 
behavior." (in Educational Responsi- 
ate bilities of Today and Tomorrow, Twenty- 
a second annual Schoolmen’s week Proceed- 
a with ings, University of Permsylvania Bulle- 
4 tin, Philadelphia, 1935, pp. 348-57.) 
own A discussion.of the four major problems 
of in evelustion. 
_ 120, Tyler, R.W. - "The relation between recall 
end higher mental processes," (in C.H. - 
ondary Judd's Education as Oultivation of the 
al, 7: Hi Mental Processes, New York, Mac- 
anal "Coes Chap. IT, pps 6-17.) The 
le fallacy of assuming that when one is 
measuring recall one is measuring all 
nal the other important objectives of the 
The curriculum is here shown concretely. 
nsider 
to 440 
Se 
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FART II : CURRICUIUM MAKING BY SUBJECTS 


2. learning Activities. 
1. Art 


(Includest 1. Investigations of _— 


121. "Curriculum in art." Design, 36:17, 
September 1934, 


122. Schoslkopf, A.E. - “Arts in the new curricu~ 
lum." Teachers College Record, 37:383-~87, 
February 1936. A philosophical discussion 
of the arts in the new curriculum 


2. Music 


123. Pitts, LB. - Music integration in the 
junior high schoole Boston, C.C. Birchard 
& Cos, 1935. xiii + 206 pps Specific sug~ 
gestion for the seventh to ninth grades 


follow a general discussion to the 
teacher. 


3. Commercial Education. 


124. Calhoun, J.E. ~ "To what extent should 
specialization be provided in a commer- 
cial program in a senior high school?" 
(in Eastern commercial teachers’ associa- 
tion. - Eighth yearbook, ppe 299-305.) 


125, Edgeworth, C.5. - "What revisions are nec- 
essary in courses of study for the jun- 
ior high school to meet changing con- 
ditions of business?" (in Eastern 
commercial teachers’ association. - 
Eighth yearbook, ppe 279-85.) 


126. Jensen, G.C. - "Business education in an 
integrated secondary school program." 
California Journal of Secondary Education, 
102450-55, October 1935. The commercial 
teacher not as a separate specialist but 
as‘an educator for the modern world is 
envisioned. 


327. Leakey, F.E. - "Preparation of the teaching 
schedule for the commercial department 
in a high school." (in Eastern commer- 
cial teachers’ association. - Eighth 
yearbook, pp. 312-17.) 


128. Lomax, P.S. - "What is a sound philosophy 
of business education?" Business Educa~ 
tion World, 162195~98, 291-94, Novem- 
ber~December 1935. The first of these 
articles defines "education" and"business." 
The second, presents and defends curricu- 
lar objectives for business education. 


of 
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129. Pursell, S.W% - "Bookkeeping Teaching Aims". 
Balance Sheet, 17:187, December 1935. 
This report is based upon a questionnaire 
study of the aims of elementary and ad- 
vanced courses in bookkeeping. 


130. Pursell, S.W. - "Procedure in the Bookkeep- 
ing Class." Balence Sheet, 17:198-203, 
235, January 1936. Further findings of 
Pursell's questionnarie study are re- 
ported. 


131. Report of the Third Annual Conference of 
the Eight Year Study. Commission on the 
relation of school and college of the 
Progressive Education Association, 
Thousand Island Park, New York, June 24- 
28, 1935. v + 75 ppe 


132. Siegler, C.J. - "Three-year merchandising - 
course." Journal of Business Education, 
10:17-18, June 1935. Report of a course 
in merchandising in the Newtown High 
School, Elmhurst, Long Island, New York. 


133. Watkins, Ina Ree - “Business subjects in 
California high schools." Journal of 
Business Education, 11:23-24, 26, Decem 


ber 1935. Report of a study of 56 business 


curriculums in California schools. 


4. English Language 


Boer, J.J. - “Integration - a return to 
first principles." School and Society, 
43: 246-53, February 22, 1936. Seme con- 
densed: English Journal (High School 
edition and College edition), 24:591-93, 
September 1935. A discussion of the 
philosophical considerations of integra- 
tion of the English curriculun. 


135. La Brant, L.L. - "New programs in Arkansas." 
English Journal (High school edition), 
243649-54, October 1935. The report of 
a committee working on the revision of 
the English curriculum in the ninth and 
tenth grades of Arkansas is discussed. 
The report is quoted in a mumber of in- 
stances. 


136. Lyman, RL. - "English in relation to three 

major curriculum trends." English Journal 
(High School edition and College edition) 
25:190-99, March 1936. The contribution 
of English to the curriculum trends of 

- "greater continuity of experience, making 
educational experiences more lifelike, 
and correlation of subjects in integrated 


course" is discussed with reference to 
representative curriculums, 


137. Macdougall, R.B. - "An experience curricalun 
in English." English Leaflet, 34:129-138, 
1935. A descriptive review of the new 
curriculum issued by the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 


138. National council of teachers of English. 
Curriculum commissione - Experience cur- 
riculum in English; a report. New York, 
Appleton-—Century, 1935. xx + 323 pp. 


139. Royster, Salibelle - "New Leisure challenges 
the English curriculum." Education, 56; 
113-15, October 1935. The large amount of 
leisure now available makes certain 
chenges in the English curriculum desir- 
ab 


140. Trebue, M.R. - "Modern teaching of English 
composition." High School Journal, 19: 
87-91, 108, March 1936. A philosophical 
discussion of the needs of English compo- 
sition. 


141. Welch, E.E. - "Modernizing the English cur- 
riculum at Stoughton.” English Journal 
(High school edition), 24:740-48, Noven- 
ber 1935. A description of an English 
curriculum designed "to develop habits 
of wide reading . . . to raise the in- 
dividual student*s level of reading... 
to help the student form an acquaintance 
with contemporary literature and con- 
temporary problems, and, whenever pos- 
sible, with the great field of classical 
literature." 


5. Foreign Language 


142. Amer, F.D. - "Some aspects of nationalism 


in modern foreign teaching." 
Modern Language Journal, 20:407-10, 
April 1936. A course giving a view of 
several different nationalities is re- 
commended for students majoring in for- 
eign languages. 


143, Delellis, T.J. - "Our 1 course in 
the changing world." High Points, 18:22 
28, March 1936. The content of a gen- 
eral course in language is discussed. 


144, Jackson, Eugene and others. - "Proposed 
syllabus in modern foreign languages for 
pupils of lower linguistic ability." 
High Points, 17:5-32, September 1935. 
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145. Kaunlfers, W.V. - "Implications of Contem- 


porary Educational Theory for the Teach- 
ing of Modern Language." School Review, 
43:523-33, September 1935. Trends in 
the teaching of modern foreign lang- 
uages are discussed. 


6» Health and Physical Education 


146. Montague, K. - "Curriculum study of physi- 
cal 


education activities for the boys 
and girls of the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
end tenth grades of the public schools of 
Norfolk, Virginia, based on interest as 
displayed by these pupils in the activi- 
ties offered." Research Quarterly of 
the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion, 6:92-104, May 1935. 


147. Obertewffer, Delbert - “Preliminary Study 


of Criteria for the Selection and Organ- 
ization of Learning Experience in Health 
Instruction". Research Quarterly of the 
Americen Physical Education Association, 

6363-65, October 1935. Fourteen 
criteria for the selection of health 
materials are discussed. 


148. Neilson, N.P. - "National study of profes~ 


sional education in health and physical 
educabion; National committee report on 
stendards." Research Quarterly of the 
American Physical Education Association, 
6:48-68, December 1935, 


149, Rooks, Roland - "The College Freshmen's 


Knowledge of and Interest in Personal 
Hygiene". Supplement to the Research 
Quarterly of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association, 6:51-80, October 1935, 
A study of the personal hygiene instruc- 
tion received before college, of the 
students knowledge of and interest in 
personal hygiene carried on at the State 
University of Iowa is reported here. 


150. Scott, H.A. - "Unit plan of instruction as 


employed in the professional preparation 
of teachers in health and physical educa- 
tion at the Rice Institute.” Research 
Quarterly of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association, 6:96-103, December 1935. 


151. Staley, S.C. - Curriculum in Sports (physi- 


Gal education). Philadelphia, W.B. 
Seaumders Co., 1935. 313 ppe 


7+ Home Economics 


152. Brown, E.F. - "High school courses in social 
and home relations." Journal of Home 
Economics, 28:145-47, March 1936, 


153. Freeman, M.E. - "Education which really fits 
for life." Chicago Schools Journal, 16- 
1736972, March-December 1935, The large 
majority of girls who marry right out of 
high school and the changing conditions 
in the home make the homemaking train-~ 
ing in the high school of especial im 
portance. Some of these homemaking prob- 
lems the girls will meet are discussed. 


154. Spafford, Ivol - "A background for curricu- 
lum making." American Vocational Associ- 
ation Journal and News Bulletin, 11:79- 
83, May, 1936. The curriculwm should be 
influenced by needs of people in gen-~ 
eral and by those of individuals. How 
these two needs may be met by the teacher 
is discussed practically. 


155. Willing, M.H. - "Home economics in relation 
to major trends in secondary education." 
Journal of Home Economics, 282219~27, 
April 1936. 


8. Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 


156. Cameron, Julia - "Jimior college training 
for retail store work." Junior College 
Journal, 6:281-87, March 1936. A course 
of study is presented. 


157. Doherty, R.E. and others - Committee on 
objectives and length of curriculum of 
the Society for the promotion of engineer~ - 
ing education. Majority end minority 
reports. Journal of Engineering Education, 
263112-19, October 1935. Three types of 
engineering students are defined and the 
needs of each discussed. 


158. Grove, J.G. - "Industrial arts in curriculum 
revision." Industrial Education Magazine, 
37:205-207, September 1935. Ten ques- 
tions concerning the work of industrial 
arts teachers in curriculum revision 
are answered. 


159. Lathrop, F.W. - Cross section method of or- 
genizing courses in vocational agriculture" 
Agricultural Education, 8:86-87, Decem 
ber 1935. 


160. Lawrence, £.C. - "Example for a new course 
for library schools." Library Journal, 
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60:921-23, December 1, 1935. A course nection with the activity in which it 

of study in large units based upon job functions is the thesis of this article, 

analysis is described. 

169. Charlesworth, H.W. - "Mathematics in the 

161. Mitchell, S.D. - "Course of study in vo- integrated corriculum." -School Science 
cational agriculture as an aid to place- and Mathematics, 35:622-26, June 1935, 
ment.” Agricultural Education, 8:87, Mathematics in the integrated course 
December 1935. will prove to be valuable althougk it 


will probably never supersede the sepa- 


Norton, P.T. and others - "Report of the con- rate courses entirely. 


mittee on industrial engineering of the 
Society for the promotion of engineering Clement, J.A, - "Interrelationships between 
education for the year 1933-4." Journal the purposes, content and teaching 

of Engineering Education, 25:678-81, Jume techniques of ninth end tenth grade math 
1935. The need for and the method of enatics." Mathematics Teacher, 29:136-44, 
teaching engineering economy is discussed. March 1936. Reorganization of the mathe- 
matics curriculum for ninth and tenth 


Smith, WA. - “Place of the practical arts grades is critically discussed. 


in a general education." California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, 11:143-46, Haller, G.F. - "Oakland's experience in ap 
March 1936. Practical arts may be con- plied mathematics." California Journal 
sidered an integral part of general edu- of Secondary Education, 11:25~26, Janv- 
cation. ary 1936. Mathematics to help solve prob 
lems rather than problems to illustrate 
Spuller, C.L.E. - "Rounding out the farmer mathematical principles is at the basis 
training program " Agricultural Education, of the Oakland course. 
8:117, February 1936. 
Jackson, W.A. - "Course in general mathe- 
matics." School (Secondary edition), 
A course in 
tional Education, 25:35-40, February general mathematics, recommended to ar- 
1936. The philosophy of the work in the ticulate better with the public school 
industrial laboratory at the Fordson course and to care especially for those 
Public School, Dearborn, Michigan is ex- students who do not complete the secondary 


plained and the plan of the work de- school course, is described. 
scribed in detail. 


Tagg, A.C. and Wagner, L.E. - “Industrial 


laboratory." Industrial Arts and Voca- 24:210-14, November 1935. 


Lankford, F.G. - "Organization of a course 
in general mathematics for the seventh 
grade." Mathematics Teacher, 29:57-60, 
February 1936. The course described and 
illustrated utilizes pupil interest as 
determined by a questionnaire study. 


9. Mathematics 


166. Beatley, Ralph. - "Third Report of the 
Committee on Geometry". Mathematics 
Teacher, 28:401-50, November 1935. Re- 
port of a questionnarie study concerning 
the teaching of informal and demonstre~ Mallory, V.S. - "Activity in Mathematics - 
tive geometry. The Slow-Moving Pupil". Mathematics 

Teacher, 29:23-26, January 1936. A dis- 

167. Bénézet, L.P. - "Story of an experiment." cussion of the needs of, materials, and 
Journal of the National Education Associ- methods suitable for the slower pupil of 
ation, 24:241-4, 301-3; 25:7-8, November mathematics. 

1935 = January 1936. The time saved from 
formal arithmetic was used to develop 
quantitative concepts and ability in ex- 
pression. The experiment and its re- 
sults is described 


175. Moulton, E.J. - "Future of mathematics." 
School Science and Mathematics, 36:124- 
37, February 1936. The future of mathe- 
matics es to research, the curriculu #! 

168. Bullock, A.E. - "Mathematics for non-college ee ee 
preparatory students." California Journal 
of Secondary Education, 11:22-24, Jam- 
ary 1936. That mathematics for the non- 
college pupil should be taught in con 


176. Nyberg, J.A. - "Mathematics for the non-col- 
legiate." School Science and Mathematics, 
35:905-10, December 1935. A survey oul? 
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in mathematics at the secondary level 
is discussed. 


177. Schaaf, W.L. - "Current trends in junior 
high school mathematics." School Science 


and Mathematics, 35:959-69, December 1935. 
This article reports the findings of a 
questiannarie study. 


178. Shanholt, H.H. - "A New Deal in Geometry." 


Mothematics Teacher, 29:67-74, Febru- 
ary 1936. Cutting down the number of 
theorems is advocated in order that rea- 
soning necessary for good citizenship be 
brought into the geometry course. 


179. Watson, J.D. - “Educational procedure in 


mathematics is misdirected." School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, 35:799-801, Novem 
ber 1935. Report of a study on the high- 
school preparation in mathematics of 

267 freshmen in the College of Commerce 
at the University of Notre Dame. On the 
basis of these results a plea is made 

for a change in the high-school mathe- 
matics course. 


180. Western Reserve university. "Index to wits 


in functional mathematics; grades VII - 
XII" (mimeographed) Curriculum labora- 
torye The laboratory, Cleveland, 1936. 
5 ppe (Bulletin No. 54) 


181. Whitcraft, L.H. - "Tentative chart of ex- 
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the small school so that it becomes on integral 
part of the commmity rather than an isolated «. 
wit. What seems to be needed today in the 
small school is administrative organization which 
has reference to the total commnity situation. 
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